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True readers, they, who tear the heart out of the book are ready 
to go through a volume, if there is but hope of finding in it a single 
genuine thought or the mere suggestion, even, of a truth which has 


some fresh application to life. 
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Under the reign of Tiberius 
Caesar, the carpenter Yeshua, son 
of Joseph and Mary, lived in the 
straggling village, Nazareth, of 
which there was no mention in his- 
tory and which the Old Testament 
does not name; several houses hol- 
lowed out in a rocky hillside facing 
the plain of Esdrelon. Vestiges of 
these caves are still to be found, and 
one of them sheltered this child, 
this boy, this man, together with a 
workman and the Virgin. There 
he lived for nearly thirty years— 
but not in a silence of adoration 
and love. Jesus dwelt in the thick 
of a clan, in the midst of the petty 
talk, the jealousies, the small 
dramas of his numerous kin, de- 
vout Galileans, enemies of Rome 
and of Herod, who, awaiting the 
triumph of Israel, went up to 
Jerusalem for the feasts. 

They were there, then, from the 
beginning of his hidden life, those 


Life of Jesus 


By FRANCOIS MAURIAC 
Condensed from the book 


who, at the time of his first mira- 
cles, were to claim he was out of 
his mind and who wished to lay 
hands on him, those whose names 
are given us in the Gospel: James, 
Joseph, Simon, Jude. To what de- 
gree he made himself like all the 
boys of his age is proved by the 
scandal of the Nazarenes when for 
the first time he preached in their 
synagogue. He could not bring 
them to believe. “Is not this the 
carpenter,” they said, “the son of 
Mary, and his brethren (his cous- 
ins) ... are they not all with us?” 
In this way they spoke of him, 
these people of the neighbourhood 
who had seen him grow up, or had 
played with him, those whose or- 
ders he had but lately carried out; 
he was the carpenter, one of the 
two or three carpenters of the town. 
THE FIRST CALL 

After his forty days of fasting 

and meditation, he returned to the 
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place of his baptism. He knew in 
advance whom he was to meet. 
“The lamb of God!” said the 
prophet as he saw him come (and 
doubtless half aloud). This time 
two of John’s disciples were with 
him. They looked at Jesus... it 
sufficed! They followed him to the 
place where he dwelt. One of the 
two was Andrew, the brother of 
Simon; the other was John, son of 
Zebedee. “Jesus looked on him and 
loved him.” That which is written 
concerning the rich young man 
who was to go away sorrowful 
was doubtless true in regard to 
John. What did Jesus do to keep 
them? “Jesus turning round and 
seeing that they followed him, saith 
to them, “What seek ye?’ They 
said to him, ‘Rabbi . . . where 
abidest thou?’ He saith to them, 
‘Come, and ye shall see.’ They 
went therefore and saw where he 
abode, and they abode with him 
that day; it was about the tenth 
hour.” Andrew told his brother 
that he had found the Christ, and 
brought back to the desert with 
him Simon, who from that day 
forward Christ called Kephas. 
The next day the conflagration 
spread, reached Philip, a native of 
Bethsaida, as were Andrew and 
Peter. The words and acts which 
attached him to Christ are not 
known to us. But the flame spread 
from Philip to Nathanael. This 
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new tree did not take fire at once, 
for Nathanael was versed in the 
Scripture and protested that noth- 
ing good could come out of Naza- 
reth. His friend answered simply: 
“Come and see.” 

Was it enough for each of these 
chosen souls to see Jesus in order 
to recognize him? No, Jesus gave 
each a sign; and the sign he gave 
Nathanael was the same he was 
soon to use to convince the woman 
of Samaria. “Whence dost thou 
know me,” Nathanael had asked 
in a distrustful tone. “Before 
Philip called thee, when thou wast 
under the fig tree, I saw thee.” 
Nathanael at once replied: “Thou 
art the Son of God.” 

CANA 

The scandal began at Cana, and 
lasted until Bethany, up to the 
time of the last anointing. The 
man who called himself the Son of 
God went every day among publi- 
cans, courtesans, the dissolute, the 
derelict. At Cana there were those 
who lived riotously and could not 
forego jests and laughter. The stew- 
ard of the feast said to the bride- 
groom: “Every man setteth forth 
good wine at first, and after they 


* have drunk freely then that which 


is poorer; but thou has kept the 
good wine until now.” It is im- 
possible to doubt that the contents 
of the six stone jars added to the 
joy of a wedding party already 
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well filled with wine. More than 
one abstemious person put to Christ 
the hypocritical question which 
came up so often in the talk of the 
Pharisees: “Why do the disciples 
of John fast . . . while thy disciples 
do not fast?” 

The Son of Man was irritated 
by these complaints. The Kingdom 
could be entered through laughter 
or tears. But the Jews wanted 
neither tears nor laughter. Still to- 
day Francis of Assisi’s Canticle of 
the Sun does not disarm those 
among us who are repelled by Saint 
John of the Cross. 

THE MONEY CHANGERS 
DRIVEN OUT OF THE 
TEMPLE 

After a brief stay at Capharnaum, 
where through the mouths of those 
possessed, the devil cried out 
against him, where the sick be- 
sieged him on every side, he went 
up to Jerusalem, for it was the 
Passover and the time of the great 
sacrifice. For the rich, merchants 
brought flocks of oxen and of sheep 
on to the porches of the temple. 
Others sold the doves that were 
sacrificed by the poor. The money- 
changers were there at the disposal 
of those who had need of their serv- 
ices. What could be more simple, 
and what was scandalous in it? 
“Since it is for God”—the eternal 
little excuse. Suddenly he entered, 
a furious man, armed with a whip 
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—not a child’s whip, but one made 
with cords. His dumbfounded dis- 
ciples refrained from following his 
example. He cast out the animals, 
overturned the tables, crying: “Take 
them away! Make not of the house 
of my Father a house of traffic!” 
What scandal! The cowards fled 
after their beasts. Even his friends 
did not know that he was Love; 
beneath this outburst who could 
discern the love of the Son for the 
Father? 
PREFERENCE FOR SINNERS 
He told his faithful plainly some- 
thing he had already let them per- 
ceive, namely; that the sinner is not 
only loved, he is even preferred; 
that it was for him who was lost 
the Word was made flesh. All 
Jesus’ words, during the last weeks 
of his life, betrayed this preference 
for simple hearts, capable of excess. 
He who was so harsh with the 
doctors and the Pharisees, allowed 
himself to unbend with the humble. 
It was not by humility nor the 
spirit of sacrifice that he remained 
in their midst. He preferred them, 
or rather he hated the world and 
gave himself to those who were 
not of the world. Herod, whom he 
called “that fox,” was the only be- 
ing of whom he spoke with con- 
tempt. It was but a game for him 
to fight the wise men on their own 
ground; but he cared nothing about 
reducing the foolish dialecticians 
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to silence! His real joy was to re- 
veal himself to the poor men crush- 
ed under their habitual sins and to 
open under their feet an abyss of 
mercy and of pardon. 

Thus he compared himself to 
the shepherd of the sheep who 
abandons ninety-nine to go after 
the hundredth which is lost; and 
who brings it back in his arms. 
In listening to this parable, every- 
one must have thought: “He is 
speaking of me.” For which one 
of them had not weighed, with all 
his fleshly weight, on the sacred 
shoulders? They had been gathered 
up, they had been held up and, 
covered with mud, they had beeen 
pressed against that breast. “So 
shall there be joy in heaven over 
one sinner that repenteth, rather 
than over ninety-nine just.” 

GETHSEMANE 

The idea of the traitor must have 
come from some supernatural and 
devilish source. This betrayal by a 
kiss bewildered even him who ex- 
pected all. This mouth on his 
cheek! He said: “Friend, for what 
purpose are thou come?” And as 
the soldiers surrounded him: “Thou 
betrayest the Son of Man with a 
kiss?” Until the end this creature 
astonished him. He thought he 
had touched the depths of human 
baseness; but this kiss .. . 

DEATH ON THE CROSS 

Out of the depths of his suffer- 
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ings, Jesus embraced in one look 
the two beings he had most loved 
in this world, and he confided them 
to one another. “Woman, behold 
thy son—Behold thy Mother”—and 
ours, for eternity. Mary and John 
were never again to leave one an- 
other. And then suddenly came 
the unexpected cry, which still chills 
our blood: 

“My God, my God, why hast 
thou forsaken me?” 

It was the first verse of the 
twenty-first Psalm—of that Psalm 
which Christ was to fulfill until 
his death. Yes, we believe with all 
our faith that it was necessary for 
the Son to know that ultimate hor- 
ror: abandonment by the Father. 
But it is not less likely that his 
dying thoughts were fixed upon 
that Psalm whose verses were ac- 
complished in him to the letter, at 
that very moment. “But I am a 
worm, and no man: the reproach 
of men, and the outcast of the peo- 
ple. All they that saw me have 
laughed me to scorn: they have 
spoken with the lips, and wagged 
the head. He hoped in the Lord, 


let him deliver him: let him save 


~him, seeing he delighteth in him 


. .. They have dug my hands and 
feet . . . They have parted my 
garments amongst them; and upon 
my vesture they cast lots.” 

And this was accomplished; lots 
were cast for the seamless tunic. 
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The dying Christ had conformed 
to all which had been predicted of 
him. He clung to life with his last 
strength. Many times during those 
last three crushing hours he must 
have cried out the words of the first 
verse of the twenty-first Psalm, just 
as we ourselves say “My God,” 
when we sigh with fatigue and 
suffering. The strangest thing is 
that on hearing him cry “Eli! Eli!” 
the soldiers believed that he was 
calling upon Elias, and said: “Let 
be, let us see whether Elias be com- 
ing to save him.” These simple 
people, then, retained a little faith. 
Nevertheless the Man of Sorrows 
went over his part, verse by verse. 
He spoke again: “I thirst!” A 
sponge dipped in vinegar was held 
to his mouth. This was not done 
out of cruelty: this vinegar was 
used by the soldiers and must have 
been like what is known as poska 
(a mixture of water and vinegar 
drunk by soldiers and labourers). 
Jesus said: “It is finished.” 

“And bowing his head, he gave 
up his spirit.” But first he uttered 
that great, mysterious cry which 
made a centurion strike his breast, 
saying: “Truly, he was the Son of 
God.” No words were necessary; 
if it pleases the Creator, a cry is 
sufficient for his creature to recog- 
nize him. 

RESURRECTION 

Doubtless the apparitions of 
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Christ which were the proofs of 
his Resurrection should not be con- 
fused with those with which many 
souls have been favoured since his 
ascent into heaven. This does not 
prevent him who overwhelmed 
Paul on the road to Damascus from 
being the same Jesus who was 
touched, heard and seen by a 
Francis, a Catherine, a Theresa, a 
Margaret Mary, a Cure d’Ars, and 
many saints known and unknown, 
those proclaimed by the Church 
and those leading a life of hidden 
holiness. 

There is no meeting of Christ 
with one of his followers which 
does not recall to the Christian 
some event in his own life. Out- 
side the sepulchre Mary Magdalene 
wept because, “They have taken 
away the Lord out of the tomb, 
and we know not where they have 
laid him.” Having said these words 
she turned and saw Jesus standing, 
and she did not know that it was 
Jesus. He said to her: “Woman, 
why weepest thou? Whom seek- 
est thou?” She, thinking that it 
was the gardener, said to him: “Sir, 
if thou hast carried him away, tell 
me where thou last laid him, and I 
will remove him.” Jesus said to 
her: “Mary!” and the eyes of the 
woman opened wide. She said 
“Rabboni!” We too have some- 
times recognized him. Why not 
admit it? In his priests very often. 
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We so often speak ill of priests! 
And yet, the Christian who has the 
habit of kneeling in confessionals 
here and there, sometimes happens 
to hear the unexpected and over- 
whelming word, to receive sud- 
denly from a stranger who is meek 
and humble of heart, prisoner in 
that grilled box, the gift of divine 
tenderness, of a consolation which 
does not come from man. 

Some weeks after the meetings 
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with the disciples, Jesus tore him- 
self from the midst of his disciples, 
and was dissolved in light, but it 
was no final departure. Already he 
was lying in ambush at the turn 


of the road which went from Jeru- 
salem to Damascus, watching for 
Saul, his beloved persecutor. 
Thenceforth in the destiny of every 
man there was to be this God who 


lies in wait. 








ATHEISM 


There has ever existed in the depths of the heart of man a 
secret opposition to truth, which interferes with its inclinations 
and humiliates its pride. He loves and fears it; he desires it 
and seeks for it from natural inclinations as the condition of 
his well-being; and often later, weary of its yoke, he is irri- 
tated at having found it; a singular contradiction. There are 
then in each man, and by a necessary sequence in each nation, 
two conflicting powers, the senses and reason; and, accord- 
ingly as one or the other prevails, truth or error, virtue or 
crime, predominate in society and in the individual. Man 
indeed aspires by his reason to the possession of the truth. 
But through his senses his intellect becomes obscured and 
with ardor he labors to obscure it still more. It would seem 
that truth is torture to him. He pursues it without ceasing, 
attacks it with fury, sometimes in others, sometimes in himself, 
in his mind, in his heart, in his conscience. 


Lammennais. 




















| Talked With a Priest 


Condensed from The St. Joseph Magazine 


| think that a great many non- 
Catholics believe everything that 
the Catholic Church teaches. I 
would divide them into two classes, 
those who are trying to find a 
church that teaches those truths, 
and those who have given up hope 
of ever finding such a church. 

Why don’t they at least investi- 
gate the Catholic Church? Sup- 
pose you had the best and kindest 
of mothers who told you at her 
knee, along with the basic truths 
of life, that Oregon people were 
black. Suppose you later go to 
school and your teacher gives you 
a geography which says the same 
thing. You grow up and find out 
for yourself that all the other things 
your mother and teacher told you 
were true. 

Imagine then that some day you 
met a man who has been in Ore- 
gon, and he says the people there 
are not black. Some day, perhaps, 
you go to Oregon yourself, and see 
with your own eyes that Oregon- 
ians are not black men. 

“What in the world is a fellow 
going to believe?” 

These identical words were 
thrown at me by a young man two 
years ago. He is married to a fal- 
len-away Catholic girl. We were 
talking at the mill, just before 


lunch. He brought up the old story 
that Catholics are not allowed to 
own or read a Bible. 

“My wife says so, and she used 
to be a Catholic.” 

I replied that I had been a Cath- 
olic three years, and that I had 
heard our priest, from the altar, 
urge his people over and over again 
to read the Bible more. 

The young man challenged the 
statement. “If you have a Bible 
and will bring it over to me at one 
o’clock, I'll believe you.” Seven 
other listeners laughed. 

At one o'clock I showed my 
Douay version of the Bible. Abso- 
lute silence all around. Then the 
aforementioned words, spoken in 
all sincerity, “What in the world 
is a fellow going to believe?” 

When a very small child I was 
told that a Catholic priest and the 
devil are one and the same. I am 
now a Catholic, and my_ best 
friends on earth are of the priest- 
hood; yet, sometimes even now 
when I see a black robe I am 
afraid. 

It might be interesting to relate 
how I first heard Catholic teaching. 

December, 1931. New radio. A 
Sunday afternoon. Idly turning the 
radio dial I picked up a pleasant 
voice speaking of religion. I leaned 


St. Benedict, Oregon. May, 1937. 
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back in my chair and listened. Soon 
‘I called my wife over to hear. The 
voice was speaking of “Mother and 
Child.” Neither of us moved till 
it had ended. Then, over the radio 
came, “You have been listening to 
the Catholic Hour.” Two months 
later, I wanted to do as Father 
Sheen had suggested over the ra- 
dio, namely, see a priest. 

A life-long Catholic will never 
understand the amount of courage 
that required. For a week I in- 
quired of Catholic friends very 
casually, how he looked, what kind 
of a man he was, etc. One eventful 
evening I parked my car half a 
block from the rectory, walked on, 
looking in all directions for possible 
observers, and literally “sneaked” 
up to the front door. No, it is not 
easy for a non-Catholic to “inves- 
tigate” the Catholic Church. 

I said in the beginning that 
many non-Catholics believe every- 
thing that the Catholic Church 
teaches. 

Take confession, for instance. 
Not only once, but in every case 


where I have explained to a most 
bitter opponent—as he thought—of 
the Catholic Church just what the 
confessional is in all details, his 
eyes would grow wistful, “I wish 
I could do that.” He was not op- 
posed to the Catholic Church. He 
was opposed to what he thought 
it was. 

There should be more action by 
Catholic laymen, because a layman 
has a thousand opportunities where 
a priest has one. In at least three 
ways he can work for the salvation 
of his friends. First of all by his 
prayers, and I could give many in- 
stances. from personal experience. 
Next in importance is his daily life. 
A third way is to explain to non- 
Catholics the doctrines of the Cath- 
olic Church, first being very sure 
that he knows them himself. 

Let me ask the layman reader: 
Do you wish to experience a very 
great “thrill?” Perhaps you already 
have. It comes when your non- 
Catholic friend says to you very 
shyly, “I talked with that priest of 
yours last night.” 





FALLIBILITY 


An anecdote of the late Cardinal Gibbons offers a good example of 
how to avoid futile argument on doctrinal themes. A lady with more 
naivete than good sense approached the prelate and said: 

“Now, your Eminence, with all your ability and brilliance, surely 
you can’t believe in the infallibility of the Pope!” 

“Well,” said the Cardinal soberly, “the last time I was in Rome he 


called me Jibbons.” 

















Communist Progress in England 


The Communist attack on Chris- 

tian civilization in general, and on 
the Catholic Church in particular, 
in Great Britain during the past 
year, is notable for the extended use 
of “sapping” tactics, and for a 
steady advance made under cover. 
It is a more deadly advance than 
the spectacular tactics of violence 
and street fighting, tactics which 
involve the use of armed police 
and troops. Because we do not see 
armed police patrolling English 
streets, or machine-guns on English 
roofs, we assume that Communism 
is a dead letter today in England. 
There could be no more fatuous 
mistake. During the past year 
Communism in England has ad- 
vanced all along the line—but the 
cultural not the political line. 

The most startling advance on 
the Communist front, during 1936, 
in regard to printed propaganda, is 
concerned with a certain paper, 
Challenge, a paper which is des- 
cribed as “of paramount import- 
ance, as getting into Christian asso- 
ciations and other bodies into which 
Communist papers cannot enter.” 
A year ago Challenge was a not- 
very-noticeable little monthly sheet; 
but one area alone in London had 
sold 1,300 copies in less than two 
weeks. In June the paper claimed 


Condensed from The Rock 


to have exceeded the circulation of 
any youth paper in England. In 
October a Challenge conference was 
called, in Finsbury, the platform of 
which was dominated by a finely 
designed backcloth not with the 
heads of Stalin and Lenin but with 
a call to “Peace, Life, Truth,” re- 
inforced by “Read Your Paper, 
Challenge.” It was announced that 
the next month’s issue would be 
50,000; that the paper was paying 
for itself; and that it would become 
a weekly in the New Year, selling 
at the rate of 15,000 per week. 

A significant development of the 
Communist Youth Movement, dur- 
ing the past twelve months, was to 
be seen in operation at the Eighth 
National Conference of the “Young 
Communist League of Great Brit- 
ain,” held in London last February. 
This National Conference lasted 
three days. The decorations of the 
hall were in complete contrast to 
those of the previous Y. C. L. Na- 
tional Congress, which was held in 
1933 under the portraits of Lenin, 
Liebkrecht and Rosa Luxemburg. 
Last year, the platform was dom- 
inated, not by Lenin, but by an 
immense banner displaying the slo- 
gan. “Young People of Britain 
Unite for Peace, Freedom and 
Youth Rights.” A mass Y. C. L. 


P. O. Box 28, Hong Kong, China. Apr., 1937. 
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was called upon to build up a 
“Merrie England”; and a special 
welcome was given to non-Com- 
munist and “Christian” representa- 
tives. 

In March, also, the Communist 
film agency, “Kino,” held their first 
annual general mecting, at which 
it was reported that during the 
past year Kino had given film 
shows to over a quarter of a million 
people; that the turnover had been 
trebled; and that promising provin- 
cial groups had been formed in 
Manchester, Birmingham, Glasgow 
and Doncaster. Today the Com- 
munist-Anarchist Government in 
Spain is being portrayed as a Gov- 
ernment of patriot democrats to 
hundreds of thousands, in England 
and Scotland, by the film “Defense 
of Madrid.” 

In June the Communist “Lon- 
don District Party” held a three- 
days Congress, attended with un- 
flagging energy. 

“Peace Councils” were urged as 
a means of “mobilizing public 
opinion.” It is significant that 35 
per cent of the delegates present at 
this Congress were Cooperators. In 
this connection the camp held last 
summer for the Cooperators Guild 
for boys and girls, known as the 


Woodcraft Folk, must not be over- 
looked. This camp was held in 
Sussex. It was attended by 30 mem- 
bers of the French children’s “Red 
Falcon” group. Communist plays 
were performed; Communist 
speeches and songs were given in 
French and in English; and the In- 
ternationale was sung—with its 
blasphemous line “No Saviours 
from on high deliver!” 

Every lying allegation against the 
Church in Spain, that it is possible 
to promulgate, is being broadcast 
through hundreds of propaganda 
agencies. Every subtle inducement 
that the astute enemies of the 
Church can devise to seduce Cath- 
olics into alliance with “Spanish 
Democracy” (which is _ neither 
Spanish nor democracy) is being 
brought into action. The year 1936 
has shown an immense advance in 
the strength of the Communist 
“United Front.” The year 1937 
will be one of intensive, direct and 
indirect attacks on the Church, 
made in the persuasive name of 
Spanish democracy. They are at- 
tacks based on a lie; and made 
through lies, marvelously substan- 
tiated by every kind of false evi- 
dence. They can be beaten off by 
nothing short of the truth. 


Man may disown his greatness; he cannot throw it off. The soul that wallows 
is none the less immortal. He may live as an animal; but he will die, be judged and 


be punished as a man. 


Louis Veuillot. 














Story of Forty Hours’ Devotion 






By MARTIN BURKE 


Condensed from The Sentinel of the Blessed Sacrament 


Neither the origin nor the 
originator of the Forty Hours’ De- 
votion is definitely known; but, to 
adhere to what is nearest certain, 
May, 1537, is generally conceded 
to be the time of its establishment 
and the eloquent Capuchin, Father 
Joseph Piantanida de Fermo, its 
sponsor. A Forty Hours’ tribute to 
Christ in the Sacrament was a cus- 
tomary act of piety before the year 
1537. Various historians have pro- 
posed other men antedating Father 
Piantanida, any of whom might 
have been founder of the Devotion. 
However, the dual purpose of the 
Forty Hours is clear—to petition 
God to avert persecution from 
without and to regard erring Chris- 
tians with tender mercy. 

The 400th anniversary of the De- 
votion occurs at a time singularly 
united to that purpose when irre- 
ligion from without and insidious 
rebellion from within has saddened 
all true Christians. 

The designation of the “Forty 
Hours” goes back to the gallant 
days of the Crusades when the 
pious ambition of fighting men was 
to rescue the Holy Sepulchre from 
the Turks. The hours between 
Good Friday and Easter Sunday, 
when the body of Christ in the 


tomb was transformed into the 
shining Body arising radiant, were 
commemorated during the Middle 
Ages by reserving the Blessed Sacra- 
ment in a “sepulchre”—in early- 
century building a recess similar to 
that in a burial vault. In some lo- 
calities, as in the Dalmatian town 
of Zara, this entombing of the Sac- 
rament with attendant prayers was 
known as the “Prayer of the Forty 
Hours.” Saint Charles Borromeo 
interprets the Forty Hour practice 
among early Christians not only as 
a time symbolic of the repose of 
Christ in the tomb, but commem- 
orative also of the long vigil of the 
disciples after the Crucifixion, hud- 
died in prayer, waiting for the 
Master. In Crusading days any 
special homage to the sacramental 
body of Christ was cherished; the 
Devotion of the Forty Hours, there- 
fore, enjoys deep-rooted fame. 
Around the anniversary date, 
1537, the established name of the 
mendicant friar, the Capuchin 
Father Joseph Piantanida, gathers 
a flurry of contesting claimants. 
In 1527 a certain pious organizer, 
Antonio Bellotto, introduced the 
idea of exposition of the Sacrament 
to the members of a certain confra- 
ternity at the Holy Sepulchre 
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Church. According to Bergamas- 
chi, the Italian chronicler, Brother 
Buono, the Hermit of Cremona, 
originated the Quarant’ Ore in that 
singing city of violins in 1527. The 
Dominicans present one of their 
Order, Father Thomas Nieto, and 
the Barnabites one of their Com- 
munity, Saint Antonia Maria Zac- 
charia, as founders of the Devotion. 
Despite these rivals, Father Pian- 
tanida today holds the honor of 
having started the progressive 
Forty Hours’ Devotion in Milan 
when that city was threatened with 
war between Germany and France. 
He made it a spiritual linking of 
church with church all over the 
city. As the fortieth hour of exposi- 
tion and prayer burned low in one 
church, it kindled the first hour of 
another forty in another church; 
and so, in succession every altar in 
Milan contributed to the cycle of 
the hours honoring the Sacrament. 
Burigozzo, a Milanese chronicler, 
and a contemporary of Father 
Piantanida, omits the name of the 
Capuchin but describes this band- 
ing together of all Milan churches, 
mentions the anniversary day, May, 
1537, and the name of the first 
church to open the series. In 1539 
citizens of Milan, wishing to bene- 
fit by any indulgence that might 
accrue from assisting at a Forty 
Hours’ Devotion, petitioned Pope 
Paul III for spiritual concessions. 





July 
His reply, granting indulgences, 
outlines the scope of the new De- 
votion practiced by the faithful of 
Milan, presumably arranged by 
Father Piantanida. The reply, on 
creamy parchment and a Vatican 
treasure, reads: 

“Our beloved son, the Vicar Gen- 
eral of the Archbishop of Milan, 
at the prayer of the inhabitants of 
the said city, in order to appease 
the anger of God provoked by the 
offenses of Christians and in order 
to bring to nought the efforts and 
machinations of the Turks who are 
pressing forward to the destruction 
of Christendom, among other pious 
practices has established a round of 
prayer and supplications to be of- 
fered both by day and by night by 
all the faithful of Christ, before 
Our Lord’s most sacred Body, in 
such a manner that these prayers 
and supplications are made by the 
faithful themselves, relieving each 
other in relays for Forty Hours con- 
tinuously in each church in succes- 
sion according to the order deter- 
mined by the Vicar.” 


Other religious leaders have 
recommended a Forty Hour act of 
homage before the Sacrament; 


Saint Philip Neri urged it upon the 
Confraternity of the Trinita dei 
Pellegrini in Rome. An Oratorian 
Father, Blessed Juvenal Ancina, 
Bishop of Saluzzo, also encouraged 
his flock to have recourse to the 
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Devotion; the zealous Ignatius 
Loyola, always keen to counteract 
neglect and insult to the Sacrament, 
urged that It be exposed for a ven- 
erating Forty Hours in expiation 
during carnival times; Jesuits un- 
der Loyola brought the new form 
into Germany; the Italian Jesuit, 
Father Manare, sought to offset the 
carnival ribaldry at Macerata by 
commending an honoring period 
for the Sacrament to the people; 
and Saint Charles Borromeo not 
only promoted the Devotion but 
issued a set of instructions for its 
practice called “Oratio sine inter- 
missione” (uninterrupted prayer). 

In November, 1592, Pope Clem- 
ent VIII, oppressed by the threat- 
enings of anti-Christian forces, 
summoned all hearts to unite in 
ceaseless expiatory prayer. The 
document adopting the Devotion 
is as gracefully worded as it is 
forceful: 

“We have determined to estab- 
lish publicly, in this Mother City 
of Rome, an uninterrupted course 
of prayer, the pious and salutary 
devotion of the Forty Hours with 
such an arrangement of churches 
and times that the incense of prayer 
shall ascend without intermission 
before the face of the Lord.” 

The standard document regulat- 
ing the Forty Hours’ Devotion is 
known as the Clementine Instruc- 
tions, written by Pope Clement XII 
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in 1705. Among the many items of 
observance of the Devotion con- 
tained in the Instructions, a few 
import a flavor of the ceremonious 
eighteenth century; all statues, pic- 
tures and candles near the altar 
and the exposed Host were to be 
covered in reverence to Christ, the 
solely reigning King; at night the 
great portals of the church were 
to be closed and women excluded 
from the groups of watchers before 
the Sacrament; neither the tinkle 
of an altar bell, nor the charity of 
an almsgiver clinking a coin in a 
mendicant’s palm, must disturb 
the silence in the church of exposi- 
tion; a sentinel line of twenty 
candles was to keep the altar golden 
with soft light day and night. The 
familiar regulations which consti- 
tute a Forty Hours’ Devotion today 
are the simpler modifications of 
Pope Clement’s original directions. 

In the United States the Devotion 
of the Forty Hours owes its abid- 
ing popularity to an American 
Bishop, John Nepomucene Neu- 
mann, of Philadelphia, who was 
the first to systematize the Devo- 
tion and assign it successive observ- 
ance throughout the year. In 1857 
Archbishop Francis P. Kenrick ob- 
tained from Pope Pius XI those 
modifications of the Devotion now 
generally followed in the United 
States. In 1866 the Devotion was en- 
dorsed by the Council of Baltimore. 








Friendly Argument 


By FRANK W. MUNSON 
Condensed from The Servite 


After an evening of bridge, it 
must have been a whole month be- 
fore the two “Phils” met again. 
You know these strange friends: 
Cosmo-phil, whose philosophy of 
life is pagan, and Theo-phil, whose 
views are based on the quaint 
theory that the universe is directed 
by a Supreme Being. Well, these 
two finally ran across one another 
and rode down-town together. 
Cosmo-phil looked up from his 
paper and addressed his friend 
something like this: 

Cosmo: “Well, Theo, I see your 
old pal, General Franco, has been 
dropping bombs on some more wo- 
men and children. What a ghastly 
mess! I should think you’d be 
ashamed to have folks know you 
are a Christian when you hear 
what your co-religionists are doing 
in Spain. 

“What's the real story behind it 
all? I'll tell you in just one word: 
priestcraft. 

“For nearly five hundred years 
Spain has been run and overrun 
by a Catholic hierarchy. As a cor- 


poration the Church was enorm- “ 


ously wealthy. Not only did it own 
the finest buildings and most of 
the art treasures of the country but 
it enjoyed the produce of thousands 


of fat acres of vineyard and 
orchard. It kept the plain people 
in ignorance. There were few 
schools and all they taught was 
catechism. A decadent secular aris- 
tocracy was merely the slave of the 
Church. The interests of both 
classes (Church and aristocracy) 
were identical (maintenance of the 
status quo), so one branch of the 
upper class (Church) used the 
other branch (aristocracy) as a con- 
venient tool of oppression. 

“For centuries the Church has 
been the supreme political power in 
Spain, running the country for its 
own aggrandizement. Why, dur- 
ing the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries heresy was a_ political, 
not a theological, crime; and, after 
the culprit was found guilty of 
heresy by the Church, he was pun- 
ished by the civil authority as a 
public enemy. Back in the fifteenth 
century the Catholic hierarchy de- 
creed that no religion but Cathol- 
icism was to be allowed in the 
country, so they set up the Inquisi- 
tion. If some simpleton had the 
temerity to announce that no sane 
man could believe any whale swal- 
lowed Jonah, the priests dragged 
him before Torquemada, who first 
tortured him until he was ready to 
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swear Jonah swallowed the whale, 
and then had him burned at the 
stake. Why? Because the unbe- 
liever, was an enemy of the State. 

“As the natural result of all this 
ecclesiastical despotism, Spain to- 
day is politically and culturally the 
most backward country of western 
Europe. It even lags behind Tur- 
key. 

“A few years ago the people be- 
gan to wake up. They chased out 
their diseased dynasty and set up a 
modern democracy. They began to 
right some of the old wrongs, to 
clean house. They undertook to re- 
distribute the land. They tried to 
open schools and give everybody a 
chance to learn reading and writ- 
ing. They wanted to set up and 
run. their own political organiza- 
tions; they refused to be governed 
by absentees who neither under- 
stood nor cared a hoot about their 
problems. 

“But, before they got well started 
on this intelligent program, the 
Catholic hierarchy and the aristo- 
crats engineered a_ revolution, 
brought in a lot of black-a-moors 
to overthrow a legitimate govern- 
ment set up by a clear majority of 
the Spanish people in a fair elec- 
tion. With the help of the Pope 
and his satelites, Hitler and Musso- 
lini, these reactionary rebels brought 
on and right now are prosecuting 
what seems the most bitter fratri- 


cidal war of modern history. Events 
in Spain since last July very clearly 
have established in my mind the 


true nature of the Catholic Church: 


it’s a fascist, reactionary, self-seek- 
ing body which will stop at noth- 
ing to achieve its ends and fasten 
its despotic grip on the throat of 
humanity.” 

This is about what the other 
said: 

Theo: “My dear Cosmo, the 
more I hear of your opinions the 
more I marvel at the weird con- 
glomeration of mis-information, 
conjecture, half-truth and plain 
nonsense from which those opin- 
ions are drawn. In this matter of 
the trouble in Spain I am forced to 
disagree with practically everything 
you have said. 

“To begin with, I’m sure you 
were joking when you spoke of ‘my 
pal, General Franco. I know 
mighty little about the General; 
neither, apparently, does anyone 
else. He and I seem to be alike in 
one respect anyway: we both dislike 
Communists. 

“T readily admit that the horrible 
excesses of this war curdle the 
blood. To me that forbidden thing 
—murder—is murder, whether the 
victim be one man in an alley, fifty 
men at a street intersection, or fifty 
thousand men in a trench. The 
gentle Christ abhorred violence and 
bade His followers love one an- 
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other. I am shocked, surely as much 
and perhaps more than you are, 
when men flaunt Christ and allow 
senseless passion to rule their con- 
duct. By the way, Cosmo, do you 
happen to belong to any anti-war 
society? What are you doing to 
prevent more wars? 

“Priestcraft. Spain was run and 
over-run with monks and nuns. 
Would you say that our United 
States is over-run with priests and 
nuns, Well, the latest figures I can 
get indicate almost identically 
the same proportion of Catholic 
religious to Catholic laity in either 
country. Unless I’ve made a mis- 
take, both here and in Spain there 
is close to one cleric for every four 
hundred laics. 

“Some one (never a Catholic) 
forever is prating of the vast wealth 
of the Catholic Church. ‘Look,’ 
he says, ‘look at the valuable prop- 
erty and the magnificent buildings 
(tax exempt); consider the gor- 
geous vestments, the rare statues, 
the priceless pictures, the precious 
plate.’ Why is it the Catholic never 
brags about these things? It is be- 
cause he’s afraid, or ashamed, or 
too modest? Unfortunately no. 
The Catholic realizes only too well 
that the vast wealth reputed to his 
Church is just a myth. Coal col- 
lections, interest collections, collec- 
tion for the poor, school collections, 
orphanage collections, mission col- 


July 
lections, and a host of others never 
allow him to forget it isn’t a myth. 

“When you get down to basic 
principles, the true interests of 
Church and State are identical, 
whether in Spain or Timbuctoo. 
Both societies are necessary for hu- 
manity. The Church is required 
for man’s spiritual welfare; the 
State, for his temporal interests. 
Under a well-ordered regime, the 
two societies co-exist in perfect har- 
mony. Under any regime each 
must assist the other in fulfilling its 
obligation. Should occasion arise, it 
is the duty of either to correct the 
other. 

“Bearing these principles in 
mind let’s return to Spain. Nine 
hundred years ago almost the entire 
Iberian peninsula was held by for- 
eign invaders. The original inhabi- 
tants, split into numerous small 
groups speaking different langu- 
ages, had but two things in com- 
mon: their religion (Catholic) and 
their intention to drive out the in- 
vader. At the forge of Catholicism 
these heterogeneous peoples were 
welded into a homogeneous nation. 
The inspiration and the counsel 
of the Church expelled the Moor 
and set up the monarchy of Fer- 
dinand and Isabella. The Catholic 
State placed political Spain in the 
very front rank of nations. 

“The Inquisition? History 
brands that tribunal as the creature 
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of a misguided State which used 
the Church as a tool, not a creature 
of the Church which used the State 
as a tool. Who put a stop to the 
abuse? The Church—one society 
correcting the mistakes of the 
other. 

“In Spain the golden era of edu- 
cation, of arts and science was 
reached when the Catholic Church 
functioned in harmony with the 
Catholic State. Let me recall just 
a few outstanding names: Salaman- 
ca, Granada, Cervantes, Lope de 
Vega, Valasquez, Murillo. Those 
are all glorious in Spanish history. 

“It is your opinion that ‘Spain 
is priest-ridden; is to-day politically 
and culturally the most backward 
nation of western Europe.’ Hard 
statistics prove that Spain is not 
priest-ridden, and the testimony of 
history establishes the fact that 
Spain was greatest when there was 
unity of purpose between her civil 
and ecclesiastical societies. 

“We're getting pretty close down- 
town and I'll have to hurry along 
with my argument. I must empha- 
size one factor of this Spanish 
situation, a factor which I have not 
yet mentioned and which you, 
strangely enough, have overlooked 
entirely. That important factor is 
this: In 1837 (exactly one hundred 
years ago) a new law was promul- 
gated in Spain which did certain 
things: (1) It confiscated for the 
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State all religious property—farms, 
gardens, vestments, books, statues, 
paintings, convents, monasteries, 
hospitals, asylums, orphanages, 
churches. For the last hundred 
years, the Catholic Church has 
owned nothing in Spain. The State 
took title to a rectory, then hired 
the parish priest as a caretaker at 
the meager pittance of $150 a 
year. If new candles were needed 
for the altar, I suppose they had 
to be requisitioned from some 
typical bureaucrat through the 
Spanish equivalent of our ward 
committeeman. 

“Now, while you’re pondering 
what this fact does to your argu- 
ment about the wealth of the 
Church in Spain, consider another 
of its implications: (2) It took all 
schools away from the Church. 
When it was found that this pro- 
vision of ‘intelligent’ reform did 
not accomplish the desired result 
a more drastic measure was adopted 
and, in 1857, all priests and religi- 
cus were forbidden to teach. What 
has happened to your argument 
that the Church stifled education? 

“The statement that the Pope is 
a fascist, allied with Hitler and Mus- 
solini, is sheer nonsense. The phil- 
osophies of Catholicism and Fas- 
cism are irreconcilable. Catholicism 
maintains that man enjoys certain 
God-given rights; Fascism holds that 
man has no rights but those con- 
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ceded him by the supreme State. 
Hence there is a constant clash be- 
tween the Pope, head of the Church, 
and the various fascist dictators. 
Hence we have the Church (one 
society) correcting and admonishing 


mistakes. Hence we have the Papal 
letter on Fascism just read in all 
German Catholic churches. If the 
Pope is a fascist and Hitler his 
ally, then you’re a Trappist and 
one of your cronies is the Grand 


the State (the other society) for its Lama.” 
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In 1931 Mr. Ford, along with the rest of us, had a depres- 
sion. He cut working hours and days until The Nation could 
announce in August of that year, that Mr. Ford had thrown 
75,000 men out of work. In 1931 Mr. Ford said, “The aver- 
age man won’t really work unless he is caught and cannot 
get out of it. There is plenty of work to do if people would 
only do it.” 


In 1932 the depression persisted. In August Mr. Ford pre- 
dicted, “President Hoover will be elected by an overwhelming 
vote. There is no doubt about it at all.” In October he posted 
this sign in his plants, “To prevent times from getting worse 
and to help them get better, Mr. Hoover must be elected.” 








In 1933, Roosevelt having been elected, Mr. Ford said over 
the radio, “A great thing has occurred. We have made a 
complete turn-around. The thanks for that belong to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt.” 


In 1936 headlines reported Mr. Ford as saying, “We have 
had about all the New Deal we can stand.” 


The Echo (Buffalo, N. Y.) 














Summer Camps for Catholic Boys 


Summer is a dangerous and 
difficult period. Away from books 
and their religious instructors, chil- 
dren are filled with a spirit of free- 
dom which often includes not only 
a flight from school but from 
Church as well. Without advice 
and encouragement from their 
teachers, Catholic children are often 
inclined to go the easiest way; and 
if their parents are in any way 
weak, the small ones become re- 
miss about Mass, and careless about 
their companionship. 

That is why the Catholic summer 
camp is an unqualified blessing on 
Catholic education — a universal 
answer to the prayers of thousands 
of Catholic teachers. It is the 
reason why Catholic teachers are 
so whole-hearted in their endorse- 
ment of it. 

And yet, if anyone is of the im- 
pression that the Catholic summer 
camp is merely a continuation of 
school his impression is utterly 
wrong. What the Catholic camp 
tends to do is to put religion into ac- 
tion so simply and attractively that 
one can only wonder how we have 
done without it so long. 

One often wonders about the 
program of the Catholic camp. 
What do the children do? An an- 


By A XAVERIAN BROTHER 
Condensed from Catholic Action 


swer is found in an ideal camp 
I have in mind. There every 
camper, from the chief counselor 
down to the timid new boy knows 
just what is to be done at an exact 
time. And it is the most startling 
because nobody, when he opens his 
eyes in the morning, knows what 
new adventure will turn up for 
that day. For instance, at eight- 
thirty in the morning, while the 
young campers are setting the 
bungalows in order and awaiting 
alertly for inspection, the bunga- 
low captains will suddenly appear 
and announce tersely: “Everybody 
ready in half an hour! A canoe 
trip to Piney point! Overnight 
camping!” The chief counselor is 
usually such a genius for concocting 
these adventurous trips and knows 
so well when and how to announce 
them, that every day at the camp 
is truly an adventure. 

Roughly speaking, the usual pro- 
gram at the Catholic summer camp 
is somewhat like the following: 
Rise at six-thirty, setting-up exer- 
cises; wash or shower; Holy Mass; 
salute to the flag; breakfast; bunga- 
lows tidied; inspection; special an- 
nouncements; two hours for instruc- 
tion in swimming, diving, canoeing, 
special strokes, first aid, camp lore, 
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tennis and so on; dinner; siesta; 
varied sports for the afternoon; 
supper; tennis or baseball or volley- 
ball; boxing; wrestling; story-tell- 
ing; bed; and, needless to add, a 
night of sound sleep. 

But that daily program is so var- 
ied from time to time that it never 
becomes monotonous. Today there 
will be an all-day hike; tomorrow 
a water carnival; the next day a 
track meet; the succeeding day a 
treasure hunt or an oyster scald. 
An entire week may be set aside, 
known as “Smugglers’ Week,” 
during which the campers rough it. 
A canoe trip may extend over sev- 
eral days. Life for a boy at camp 
is exciting and constantly interest- 
ing. He learns to be prepared for 
anything that may turn up, and yet 
to realize that there is always a 
program of regularity to fall back 
upon, so that he is responsible for 
being in a special place at all times 
and for performing some special 
action. 

One may ask: “How, then, out- 
side of the daily attendance of Mass, 
does the Catholic camp differ from 
the ordinary camp?” 


Part of the answer is that attend- . 


ance at Mass is so different and 
beneficial in itself as to be of vast 
importance. But the answer for the 
most part lies in the fact that the 
counselors at camp are not only 
Catholic young men of admirable 
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character, but also are very often 
religious. Perhaps they are Chris- 
tian Brothers or Xaverian Brothers, 
or Jesuit scholastics or seminarians 
about to be ordained. The good in- 
fluence which these men give to 
the youngsters, with whom they are 
in constant association, is priceless. 

The young camper, as the days 
wear on, begins to comprehend that 
a good man, even a holy man, can 
hit a ball a mile, swim an equal 
distance or paddle a canoe ten miles 
or walk twenty miles, just as well 
as any ordinary man. They learn to 
disassociate holiness from softness. 
Unquestionably, boys are hero wor- 
shippers. They admire brawn and 
strength. They bow down 
before the athlete. They stand in 
awe of physical perfection and the 
ability to do things. And that, I 
think, is the greatest good accom- 
plished in the Catholic camp—hav- 
ing men there who are not only 
splendid athletes in their own right, 
but who are wholesome in their 
influence. All the school-room text 
books and religious instructions in 
the world can very often have little 
effect on the growing mind, but the 
daily lives of good men and capable 
men, the actual presentation of a 
Catholic life such as the boy has 
never seen it before, is bound to 
accomplish a great deal. 

I do not write mere theories. I 
say this with the assurance of one 
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who has witnessed the Catholic 
spirit in practice in a camp, and 
who has seen it accomplish a greater 
amount of good than he had hoped 
for. In one camp I have in mind, 
this spirit had built up, among 
other things, the tradition against 
complaint and grumbling. No mat- 
ter what disagreeable event turned 
up, no matter who was at fault, one 
never grumbled. It was the atti- 
tude of patience. Now, patience 
may seem like a decidedly abstract 
idea, and one far away from the 
lives of boys. Let me give an in- 
stance of what I mean. 

One beautiful afternoon, we set 
out on a canoe trip, and after four 
hours we landed on a beach where 
we camped for the night. The next 
morning we were to get up and 
paddle across the river to attend 
Mass. But the next morning was 
misty. It began to rain before we 
were half-way across the river, and 
our spirits were low. But we began 
to sing, and soon the entire fleet 
of big white canoes was slipping 
merrily along with every camper 
singing down his blues. After 
Mass, it was raining harder than 
ever, but we kept up our chatter. 
When we got back to the beach, 
we set up the irons, but we could 
not get the big fires started against 
the driving rain. We used every 
camper’s trick, but the best we 
could do was to get the big kettles 
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boiling for the cocoa. We had 
planned on scrambled eggs and ba- 
con, and we had enough of both for 
a feast, but nature was against us; 
so the campers had to be content 
with hot cocoa and plain bread. 
It was the pluckiest, the most un- 
complaining group I have ever seen. 
It was tough but they abided by 
the tradition and remained cheerful. 

We started back to camp in the 
rain—and to do something excit- 
ing, we decided to set a record for 
speed. We all sang to the rhythm 
of the paddle, and we reached camp 
cheerful as ever, despite our almost 
empty stomachs. Then we had hot 
showers, dry clothes, and a tremen- 
dous meal, piping hot. Ever after, 
the boys looked upon it as one of 
the best trips. 

One thing I should like to see at 
every Catholic camp is “Father’s 
Week.” I think that men _ get 
away from the spirit of boyhood, 
and thus fail to understand the 
small delights that are able to fill 
a boy’s life and make him happy. 
If fathers could come to camp for 
several days to watch the coun- 
selors at work on their plans; if 
they could come to swim and hike 
and play ball and box and paddle 
a canoe and ride a horse and bunk 
out in the open with their boys, 
there would be better understand- 
ing between father and son, and 
better characters as a result. 











Catholic Sociology 


By PAUL HANLY FURFEY 


Condensed from the Proceedings of the Twelfth Annual Meeting of the 
American Catholic Philosophical Association 


It is easy enough for the philo- 
sophical sociologist to prove by 
ethics that wealth is unjustly dis- 
tributed among the people of Amer- 
ica today. The scandalous luxury 
of the fortunate few and the miser- 
able need of the unfortunate many 
form a tragic contrast which makes 
such demonstration easy. But what 
of remedies? The philosophical 
sociologist turns naturally to social 
legislation. He advocates social 
security laws for the poor, to be 
paid for by high taxation on the 
rich. He favors legislation to make 
collective bargaining more and more 
effective. He asks for the improve- 
ment of workmen’s compensation 
laws. He interests himself in low- 
cost housing projects. He studies 
various proposals for government 
aid to agriculture. He demands 
more effective legislation to regulate 
the ethically dubious operations of 
high finance. He calls for the or- 
ganization of various cooperative 
enterprises. 


Far different is the approach of | 


the theological sociologist. He in- 
deed approves all the above-men- 
tioned measures for their limited 
usefulness. But such measures 
form only a secondary and 


minor part of proposals. His 
emphasis is elsewhere. He de- 
mands in the first place a new at- 
titude toward wealth. Man’s dig- 
nity as a member of the Kingdom 
of God is such that wealth appears 
a trifling thing by comparison. The 
possession of wealth is not sinful, 
so long as it be legally acquired; 
but it is a dangerously distracting 
thing and is better left alone. It 
is better, in St. Paul’s vivid phrase, 
to “suffer the loss of all things and 
count them but as dung” in order 
to gain the mental freedom neces- 
sary in order to attain Heaven. This 
view of wealth as a troublesome 
and distracting trifle is surely a 
shock to contemporary social 
thought. 

If the rich man is too dull- 
witted to rise to this common-sense 
view of wealth, if he insists on seek- 
ing immoral gains in defiance of 
the moral law, then the Catholic 
theological sociologist begins to talk 
of hell. Hell is not a pretty word. 
Hell. is not a popular subject in the 
refined conventions which gather 
to discuss economics under the lead- 
ership of our Catholic sociologists 
who prefer not to emphasize the 
supernatural. But hell is a reality. 
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Hell is a dogma of faith. Hell is 
a real and effective motive to spur 
our lazy consciences to the observ- 
ance of unpleasant moral laws. The 
Communists menace immoral in- 
dustrialists with revolution; we 
menace them with hell! 

Or consider the race problem. The 
Catholic philosophical sociologist 
turns once more to his ethics. He 
discusses in learned detail the limits 
of allowable discrimination against 
the Negro. He advocates perhaps 
the establishment of trade schools 
for the Negro. There, at a conven- 
ient distance from white contact, 
the Negro is to be taught the hum- 
ble occupations which will enable 
him to earn a living in segregation. 

The Catholic theological sociolo- 
gist accepts all this—as far, that is 
to say, as it goes. It is possible to 
distinguish degrees of racial dis- 
crimination which are not demon- 
strably wrong. For it is hard to 
draw the precise line between right 
and wrong in our fearfully compli- 
cated society. Again, the provision 
of segregated education is a real 
kindness to the Negro—as it goes. 
These things are true; yet they are 
rather unexciting. The Catholic 


theological sociologist has a more 
thrilling vision. His doctrine of the 
Mystical Body teaches him that our 
Negro neighbors are indissolubly 
and intimately united to us. To de- 
spise the Negro is as insane as to 
despise a member of our own 
physical bodies. The Negro is 
united not only to us but to Christ; 
we cannot insult him without in- 
sulting Christ. In fact, as we learn 
from the surprising twenty-fifth 
chapter of St. Matthew, the Negro 
in a certain sense is Christ, in the 
sense, at least, that Christ will count 
as done to Himself what we do to 
His least brethren, and will judge 
us accordingly on the Last Day. 

It would be easily possible to mul- 
tiply such contrasts between the two 
systems, but from the above ex- 
amples the general trend of the 
facts is clear. Catholic philosophical 
sociology is valid as far as it goes; 
but it is pedestrian and unexciting. 
It partakes of the stuffiness of con- 
temporary non-Catholic social 
thought. Its idealism is real, but 
limited. It is not a system of 
thought to spur men on to memor- 
able deeds. It does not breed her- 
oes. It is limited Catholicism. 


THE WILL TO WORK 


Three things—the will, the work, the success—span the whole of 
human life. The will opens the door to brilliant and happy careers: the 
work carries one across the threshhold, and when the journey has ended, 


success crowns the work. 


Pasteur. 








Pithecanthropus 


By W. R. THOMPSON, F. R. S. 
Condensed from The Tablet 


All the old friends of Pithecan- 
thropus will be glad to know that 
he is in the news again. 

He was discovered, as everyone 
knows, by Professor Eugen Dv- 
bois, at Trinil, Java, in 1891. He 
was, as a matter of fact, somewhat 
the worse for wear, since he con- 
sisted merely of two teeth, the top 
of a skull and a thigh-bone which 
was so far from the other fragments 
that its ownership was doubtful. 
Nevertheless, he had an enthusi- 
astic reception, particularly from 
Professor Ernst Haeckel, who had 
already constructed, with the help 
of a powerful imagination, a gen- 
ealogical tree extending from some 
rather fabulous animals _ called 
“Monera” to Man, and had re- 
served a place and name in it for 
a man-like ape. Haeckel hailed 
the Java fossil as “the much-sought 
missing link, supposed to be want- 
ing in the chain of primates, which 
stretches unbroken from the lowest 
catarrhine to the highest developed 
man”; and asserted that “we now 
have all the principal documents 
which tell the history of our race.” 
Though slightly discredited else- 
where, Haeckel has been for many 
years one of the star authors of 





the “Rationalists,’ and through 
their energetic patronage his works 
have been distributed to thousands 
of innocents, who doubtless regard 
them as statements of fact. 

As time went on, the representa- 
tions of Pithecanthropus became 
more detailed and precise. Eventu- 
ally, a bust of him was actually 
produced. “No uninformed person, 
looking at its carefully lined face 
and wistful eyes,” wrote Chester- 
ton, “would imagine for a moment 
that this was the portrait of a 
thigh-bone; or of a few teeth and 
a fragment of a cranium.” Such 
representations were not confined 
to popular works, for I have before 
me a Text Book of Organic Evo- 
lution, published by the Professor 
of Palaeontology in a great Amer- 
ican University, in which a figure 
of the bust appears. There is no 
doubt that Pithecanthropus has a 
great deal to do with the popular 
acceptance of the thesis that man is 
descended from monkeys. 

The idea that Pithecanthropus 


was a direct ancestor of man did 


“not persist very long among an- 


thropologists, though it does not 
seem that Haeckel abandoned it; 
but though some anatomists tried 
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to prove it to be a gibbon, most 
authorities considered it to be pre- 
human, as it were, a close collateral 
ancestor. 

It is clear that the simple Haeck- 
elian convictions about Pithecan- 
thropus have disappeared; but it is 
equally obvious that the general 
thesis of the genetic relationship be- 
tween man and the non-human 
primates has been in no way affec- 
ted. Its persistence in certain circles 
is, no doubt, due partly to inertia, 
partly to a feeling that the thesis 
has a definite anti-religious value; 
but its endurance in the scientific 
world depends on deeper causes. 
It is important to get these clear. 

Following the principles laid 
down by the great scholastics, par- 
ticularly St. Thomas Aquinas, nat- 
ural science has constituted itself 
as a distinct and autonomous dis- 
cipline, having as its formal object 
the explanation of ostensibly natural 
events in terms of natural causes. 
The diversity among living creat- 
ures is thus, for natural science, a 
proper object of an enquiry, and 
in regard to this question it pro- 
ceeds, as it must, on the working 
assumption that the problem admits 
of a natural solution. This work- 
ing assumption is the hypothesis of 
natural evolution. 

But the actual temporal  suc- 
cession of man’s ancestors can be 
demonstrated, if at all, only from 


the fossil remains; and, broadly 
speaking, these consist of minute 
scraps scattered through an im- 
mense desert of time. The number 
of types available to bridge a gap, 
estimated by some palacontologists 
as twenty million years, can be 
counted on the fingers of one hand; 
and our knowledge of them is still 
extremely imperfect. As embryo- 
logical, anatomical and palaeonto- 
logical evidence accumulates, the 
problem becomes more rather than 
less complex. Similarities formerly 
thought to indicate relationship, 
can, it seems, originate indepen- 
dently through physiological causes; 
while parallel evolution appears to 
have occurred to a degree unsus- 
pected by the earlier naturalists. Do 
the available scraps of evidence, or 
even the scraps yet to be found, 
necessarily contain the correct so- 
lution of the problem? There is 
no particular reason to think so. 
The “geological record’ may be 
radically imperfect in the line of 
human evolution. Nevertheless, in 
attempting the reconstruction of 
human phylogeny from the avail- 
able materials, the anthropologists, 
though unable to do anything that 
a genealogist would respect, are 
merely pursuing the normal method 
of natural science. They are trying 
to render the data intelligible by re- 
solving them in terms of the con- 
cept of natural causation. Their 
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personal prejudices, though some- 
times violent and absurd, do not 
affect the essential position. 

If now it be asked whether this 
work proves the descent of man 
from lower animals, the answer 
simply is, that the question does not 
at present arise. Has evolution oc- 
curred and to what extent? Has it 
demonstrably occurred through the 
action of natural causes and what 
are they? Is the evidence gathered 
from non-palaeontological sources, 
such as embryology, of any value, 


and if so, just what significance has 
it? To what extent do anatomical 
resemblances prove descent? We 
have not yet found satisfactory an- 
swers to these questions and many 
others, equally difficult, lie behind 
them. Certain dogmatically 
minded members of the scientific 
corporation occasionally attempt to 
present Evolution as an object of 
belief. It is, in reality, merely a 
hypothesis. It can fulfil its function 
as an hypothesis, whether we be- 
lieve it or not. 





ONE NEVER KNOWS 


President Franklin Roosevelt used to tell a story about a 
young Navy ensign whose marks in navigation had not been 
all that might have been desired, and who was once set at 
the task of shooting the sun to determine the ship’s position. 
The vessel was on cruise, and was somewhere west of 
Penzance off the English coast. 


After a while the ensign delivered to the captain the result 
of his calculations. 


Shortly afterward, the captain sent for the ensign. 


“Young man,” said the officer seriously, “remove your cap. 
We are now upon a hallowed spot.” 


“Beg your pardon, Captain?” 


“Yes, sir,” said the captain, “if you have calculated accu- 
rately we are now right smack in the middle of Westminster 


Abbey.” 
Collier’s (1932). 














smagine how it feels to come 
to a street corner and read the 
sign “Via Dolorosa!” Humanity is 
pushing and jostling past. A Brit- 
ish soldier of a Welsh regiment is 
keeping the traffic moving on the 
narrow street. A donkey with 
panniers of berries stops directly 
in front of you. A group of tour- 
ists from Wisconsin, followed by 
another from Westphalia, pass you 
carrying kodaks made in Rochester. 
A student from the Terra Santa 
College comes to a standstill be- 
side you, and you see that he is 
carrying copies of Ivanhoe and The 
Deserted Village. A pair of Greek 
Orthodox priests approach, their 
two ritualistic ringlets bobbing 
against their temples as they walk. 
A Mohammedan passes muttering 
something from the Koran. A 
camel shuffles by burbling strange 
desert sounds. 

You look again at the street sign, 
and all the appointments and char- 
acters seem to become part of a 
Roman procession which passed 
this corner some nineteen hundred 
years ago; a procession led by a 
herald on foot and a centurion 
on horseback; and behind these, 
three men on their way to death by 
crucifixion. Each bears a_ heavy 


In Jerusalem 


By ISIDORE O’BRIEN, O. F. M. 
Condensed from The Franciscan 


wooden cross and has a guard of 
four soldiers. As they pass, the 
herald calls out their names and 
their crimes. One is Dismas, a 
bandit caught on the Jerusalem- 
Jericho road; one is Gestas, a sedi- 
tionist from southern Judea; and one 
is Jesus, a Carpenter from Galilee 
in the north, Who claims that He 
is the divine Son of God, and Who 
is mockingly hailed as King of the 
Jews. Their names and crimes are 
written on boards hung around 
their necks. You move close to the 
house on the street corner to let 
the procession pass, and as you 
follow it with your eyes you see a 
woman come out and speak to that 
Prisoner Whose sign says He is 
Jesus of Nazareth. 

There is a slight commotion, for 
Roman law forbids this, and the 
whisper goes through the milling 
throng that she is the Prisoner’s 
Mother. A few steps farther on the 
scene is repeated, by another wo- 
man, who offers the Prisoner a 
towel with which to wipe the blood 
from His face, and two or three 
others in the crowd set up a wail 
at the sight of His suffering. We 
note that this Prisoner’s men friends 
do not come out, like these women, 
to encourage Him. The procession 
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moves on toward one of the city 
gates, but it is impossible to follow 
it, the mob is so great and so hys- 
terical. 

You blink and come to your 
senses. The donkey has moved on 
and the student is gone, but an- 
other group of tourists from the 
Tyrol pass, talking in excited tones. 
You are again aware that you are 
looking at a street sign which 
reads: “Via Dolorosa.” 

The Cenacle, or the upper 
room, in which Christ instituted 
the Holy Eucharist and established 
the priesthood, and where the 
Apostles received the Holy Ghost 
in tongues of flame, has undergone 
countless changes through the cen- 
turies, but its site is well authenti- 
cated, and in general it is the same 
room which the Franciscans re- 
built in 1342, preserving the main 
features of the original. It must 
have been a magnificent sight on 
the night of the Last Supper. Its 
very size—it can accommodate at 
least one hundred and_ twenty 
people—suggests the wealth of its 
owner, for it was only one “room” 
in a palatial residence. This 
owner’s name is unknown, but he 


was Christ’s friend at any rate, for 


thither He sent Peter and John 
“to prepare the Pasch.” Some have 
thought that it belonged to the 
family of Saint Mark the Evan- 
gelist. 
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It remained the meeting place of 
the Apostles after Christ’s death 
and Ascension. It was beneath its 
windows that Peter converted and 
baptized three thousand Jews in his 
first sermon. In the sense of a 
“meeting-place” for the Apostles 
and their converts, it can be called 
the first Christian church in the 
world. There the first Mass was 
said; there the first Communion 
given; there the first priests were 
ordained and bishops consecrated. 
Finally, it was Mary’s last abode on 
earth. She lived within its sanctu- 
ary, and from it went in death to 
meet her divine Son. The Cen- 
acle today is within the Mosque 
of David, and forbidden to Chris- 
tians except under strict and humil- 
iating conditions. 

There is an interesting tradition, 
and many relics to sustain it, re- 
garding an incident which occurred 
during the burial of the Blessed 
Mother. The story is told that 
when the Apostles were carrying 
her body from the Cenacle to the 
burial grotto in Gethsemane, they 
were stopped by a mob of Jews. 
These Jews rushed in fury upon the 
Apostles and sought to dishonor 
the body which had given birth 
to the Son of God. As we would 
expect, Christ defended His Mother. 
The first profaning hand to touch 
the bier was paralyzed; all were 
struck blind. Overcome with dread 
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they stood rooted to the earth and 
finally confessed that the hand of 
God had touched them. They be- 
sought the Apostles to restore their 
faculties, and Saint Peter miracu- 
lously did so. Four columns sup- 
porting a marble cupola were 
erected to commemorate the event. 
This monument is mentioned by 
writers of the first centuries. 

Near the entrance to the garden 
of Gethsemane was a grotto which 
Christ and His Apostles often used 
as a place to sleep, and it was there 
that He left the other Apostles 
when He took Peter, James and 
John farther into the shadows “to 
watch one hour” with Him. The 
wall of siege which the Romans 
built in 70 A. D. greatly altered 
the valley of Cedron at this point, 
but the site of Mary’s tomb (near 
the grotto) remained intact. There 
is a church at the place where the 
mortal remains of our blessed 
Mother rested, as her Son’s sacred 
Body did, for three days. Tra- 
dition has it that angels were 
heard playing and singing there 
for three days, at the end of which 
time her body—which had never 
known sin and would not know 
corruption—was taken by the cele- 
tial visitants into Heaven. Greeks, 
Syrians, Armenians and Moham- 
medans, who have a marked ven- 
eration for Mary, revere this spot. 
Her tomb resembles that of Christ 
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in that it was cut from the rock. 
An altar-shaped bench of stone 
covered with marble stands some 
four feet high on the eastern side 
of the tomb, and within the sep- 
ulchre there is room for about five 
persons. It is said that the Apostles, 
on Thomas’ report that he had seen 
the angels carry Mary to Heaven, 
opened the tomb and found the 
sepulchre empty and a bed of lilies 
growing on the spot where the 
body had rested. 

The road from Jerusalem to 
points north and east, passes Geth- 
semane, and crosses Mount Olivet. 
It was down this road that Christ 
came in triumph on Palm Sunday. 
The best view of Jerusalem is from 
Mount Olivet, but it must be ob- 
tained in the morning, for then 
the sun is at the spectator’s back 
and picks out every object in the 
valley and the city. Near the road 
is the rock on which Christ sat 
when He wept over Jerusalem, and 
also the rock from which He as- 
cended into Heaven. On every 
available spot on this mountain 
a shrine, a monument or a basilica 
was built at one time or other. 
At present only stunted olive trees, 
ruins and a few rambling convents 
possess it. Utter desolation per- 
vades its every nook and settles on 
you like a shroud, and the story 
of the fig tree which Christ cursed 
on its summit seems to express 
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the final fate of Israel, as indeed 
Christ intended it to do. For that 
particular fig tree was covered with 
leaves, a condition in fig trees 
which promises abundant fruit; but 
it had no fruit. It was a fulsome 
hypocrite, an inviting lie. And 
when Christ cursed it for its barren- 
ness he had Israel in mind, Israel 
that should have borne the fruits 
of God’s grace by accepting Him as 
their Messias, but instead rejected 
Him. 

There is a fine view of southern 
Palestine from Mount Olivet, but 
I was looking for one place in par- 
ticular, namely, the Dead Sea; and 
soon I saw it to the south-eastward, 
a lake of scaly brightness lying in 
a deep hollow over against Moab— 
dull, lifeless, hateful, a fitting reflec- 
tion of Sodom and Gomorrah over 
which it lies. 

It was with difficulty that I found 
anyone who was willing to go 
down with me to the Dead Sea, but 
finally an old Friar from England, 
Father Joseph, who probably went 
to the Holy Land in the first place 
seeking martyrdom, accepted my 
invitation. I now know exactly 


why all shun it. I am uninformed. 


as to how Dante was fortified 
against his trip through the lower 
regions, or what he suffered from 
heat there, but I know that until 
I enter Purgatory I shall never 
again feel such fire as I felt by the 


Dead Sea. I have been through 
third degrees, smelters, deserts and 
the Georgia bayous in July, but 
compared with the Dead Sea these 
are Alpine summits. The road 
runs down till it touches the des- 
ert stretch which lies along the 
Jordan, and then turns left to 
Jericho; to go on to the Dead Sea 
one has to cross this desert. The 
whole thing is some thirteen hun- 
dred feet below sea level. Count- 
less spirals of sand arise and swirl 
around you like dervishes in a 
devil dance or false prophets hid- 
ing their faces as they hurry along 
to judgment. Camels are turned 
loose in it to raise their young— 
a fine novitiate, I would say, for 
any camel; these young creatures 
seem to pass their time between 
trying to find a tender cactus 
shoot and procuring some milk 
from their grim, grey mothers. 

A ritual goes with visiting the 
Dead Sea: you must taste of it and 
swim in it. I did both. I emerged 
from it encrusted with salt, soda, 
lime and brimstone; and, unless 
I taste of the gall of vipers, I ex- 
pect never to experience anything 
equal to the flavor of the Dead Sea: 
it resembles a mixture of cascara, 
paraffin, epsom salts, sulphur and 
stale coffee. Suffering from the 
scum of Sodom, I pleaded with 
Father Joseph to take me to the 
Jordan that I might be cleansed. 











Who Wrote the “Imitation”? 


By EDWIN G. KAISER, C. PP. S. 
Condensed from The Messenger of the Precious Blood 


Next to the Sacred Scriptures 
no devotional book in modern 
times has been so widely read and 
studied as the little work called 
the Imitation or Following of 
Christ. Nor does it seem that any 
work of edification has equalled it 
in influencing the life of Chris- 
tian piety. Protestants have vied 
with Catholics in praising it and 
placing it before the public in an 
unending variety of editions. It 
has been translated into practically 
every language and been com- 
mented on by spiritual writers and 
preachers everywhere. No one can 
measure the good it has done in 
turning men’s minds from the 
hurry of the world to sweet union 
with Christ. It never seems to 
get out of date, nor does the beauty 
of its thought ever grow stale. 
Other devout books have their day 
and are forgotten—for there is 
fashion also in spiritual things— 
but this little volume outlives the 
fancies of varying devotions. 
Modest as the book itself, the 
author of the Following of Christ 
followed his own spiritual ideal 
when he chose to remain unknown, 
for he himself writes: “Love to be 
unknown,” and “do not seek to 
know who says this, but attend care- 


fully to what he says.” Like so 
many other products of Christian 
thought and art this work seems 
all the more sweet and charming 
for the fact that we have never 
quite been able to say certainly who 
wrote it. And yet men, even spir- 
itual men, have a generous share 
of curiosity—and this curiosity to- 
gether with a strange fancy for in- 
vention have been thoroughly ex- 
ercised on the question of who 
wrote the Imitation of Christ. No 
less than forty different names 
have been honored with the author- 
ship. And historical study has re- 
vealed some almost freakish cur- 
iosities among them. 

However, after vehement argu- 
ments and frantic research had 
lapsed into a calmer study of the 
facts nearly everyone agreed that 
the work was written by the 
learned and pious Thomas a Kem- 
pis of the Brethren of the Common 
Life. It is certain that this saintly 
priest did put out a Latin edition 
of the Following of Christ some 
time after parts of it had been 
spread all over Christian Europe 
and soon the entire work spread 
far and wide. But now in our own 
day the fires of controversy have 
broken forth again with renewed 
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vehemence and this time the author 
is said to be a man who hitherto 
was ignored in the whole history 
of the dispute. 

Just recently a Dutch scholar, 
James van Ginneken, S. J., edited 
what he maintains is the original 
Following of Christ and only last 
month the work appeared in an 
English translation. This work was 
roughly written in Netherlandish 
and differs in its arrangement and 
its contents from the Latin text 
given out by Thomas a Kempis. 
If we compare the two we find 
whole chapters omitted and other 
chapters added by Thomas. Accord- 
ing to Father Ginneken, Thomas 
merely edited the work, putting the 
scattered parts together, adding con- 
siderable of his own and changing 
the arrangement, while Gerard 
Groote was the real author. It is 
quite possible that the name of the 
real author was concealed because 
he had many enemies; it is known 
that his earnest and thorough-go- 
ing denunciation of scandals, his 
extraordinary zeal for reform had 
brought down upon his head the 
wrath of some men in high places. 
His retirement shortly before his. 
death was forced upon him for 
precisely this reason. We cannot 
look upon the publication of his 
work by another as anything 
strange. The religious group which 
he founded, despite its love and 
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reverence for him, might well have 
deemed it prudent not to attach his 
name to the work. 

But what proof have we that 
Gerard Groote wrote the Imitation? 
I do not think we can say it is 
altogether conclusive, but there is 
a very strong argument in the re- 
cent discovery of a manu- 
script of Groote’s written in his 
own Netherlandish tongue. The 
manuscript covers a great and im- 
portant part of our Imitation. Now 
since Gerard died when Thomas 
was only four years old, it is im- 
possible that Gerard did the copy- 
ing. Moreover, the very first part 
of the Imitation was published and 
soon became widely known shortly 
after Gerard’s death. It would 
seem that Kempis could not have 
written it at so early an age. Like- 
wise there are internal arguments. 
Many of the references hardly fit 
the serene and sequestered piety of 
Kempis, who never really was a 
man of the world. Much that we 
know of Groote is really reflected 
in the work. Likewise the differ- 
ences in style noted in the Latin 
work of Kempis can best be ex- 
plained by admitting that he 
worked over the writing of Groote 
and added parts of his own. Even 
the difference in their office is thus 
accounted for. Gerard was never 
ordained a priest but remained a 
deacon and in the work we attrib 
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ute to him we find no reference 
to the Holy Mass, but only to Holy 
Communion. The references to the 
priestly office in the Imitation ed- 
ited by Kempis are among its most 
beautiful passages. 

Gerard Groote, often called Ger- 
ardus Magnus (Gerard the Great) 
was born at Deventer in Holland. 
He completed his first studies in 
the chapter school in his native 
town and then pursued higher 
studies in Aachen and then in 
Paris. Here at the famous school 
of the Sorbonne he studied medi- 
cine, theology, and canon law. His 
knowledge in these branches as 
well as in astonomy and ancient 
languages made him one of the 
prodigies of the age. He taught 
at Cologne and enjoyed the income 
from two benefices, living a worldly 
and carefree life. But he was won 
from the vanity of the world and 
soon gave up his possessions and 
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retired to a Carthusian monastery. 
There he studied the spiritual life 
and laid the foundation for his 
true greatness. Ordained deacon, he 
went forth to preach penance and 
reform. 

So ardent and fearless was Groote 
in preaching against the abuses of 
the age that he met with vehement 
opposition and was finally forced 
to give up preaching. He appealed 
for redress to the Pope but before 
he could be reinstated he died. 
Amidst an act of mercy he was 
taken sick of the Great Plague and 
died in the year 1434. Well does a 
certain historian say of him: “He 
was the first successful practical 
mystic, who worked and prayed, 
and taught others to do the same. 
He did much for literature in gen- 
eral, for the spread of knowledge, 
and for the development of the 
vernacular in the Netherlands and 
Germany.” 





WHOEVER WROTE IT 


Of the author of The Imitation Anatole France has written: “He 
knew life profoundly. He had penetrated to the secrets of the soul and 
of the senses. . . . His sentences are psychological jewels before which 
adepts remain astounded.” Many of the great minds of the last five cen- 
turies have held this book in high regard. King Louis XVI, in the last 
days of his affliction, found his last comfort in its pages. Comte made it 
part of his “Positivist Ritual.” St. John Baptist de la Salle made a daily 
reading in the Imitation a point of rule for the members of his congre- 
gation. General Gordon had a copy of the Imitation on his body 
on the day he fell before Mahdi’s spears at Kartoum. Matthew Arnold 
calls it “the most exquisite document after those of the New Testament.” 
It deeply impressed Ruskin; George Eliot in her Mill on the Floss has paid 
it an eloquent tribute. Even Voltaire read it with pleasure. 














The Problem of Pain 


By S. J. GOSLING 
Condensed from The Sower 


Pain is the thing that shocks theegswhich we are told is another stumb- 
modern materialist above every-~ ling block to the modernist. If we 


thing else. If we must believe him 
the existence of pain is the cause 
of the world’s loss of faith. So 
obsessed is he with the idea of 
pain that to him it is the only evil 
—he calls it evil—and he professes 
to see in this prevalence of evil 
(or pain) an insuperable argument 
against the existence of a good and 
merciful God. 

It may not be out of place to in- 
sert a few sentences from a letter 
of Professor Haldane to Arnold 
Lunn quoted in their joint book, 
Science and the Supernatural. Pro- 
fessor Haldane says. “I should 
never have begun this correspond- 
ence, had I not hoped that I would 
induce an intelligent Christian to 
tell me how a perfectly good and 
almighty Creator could have made 
a world containing so much evil, 
and how divine omniscience and 
omnipotence are to be reconciled 
with human free will.” 

But is this twofold mystery as 
insoluble as these moderns would 
have us believe? Or rather (since 
a mystery it is and will remain) are 
their objections to it at devastating 
as they think them? Let us take as 
an illustration the question of hell, 


assume free will (and there is plenty 
of ground for the assumption) we 
must assume that man can be 
finally impenitent. What then is 
going to be done with him? To 
our limited intelligence there would 
seem to be but two alternatives: 
either God must revoke His gift 
of free will and make His creature 
love Him, or—Hell. What other 
solution is possible? Unless we ad- 
mit this we must imagine that man 
can stand up in the face of God and 
say, “I will not serve—and You will 
have to save me!” What then be- 
comes of the omnipotence of God? 

I am not saying that this argu- 
ment solves the mystery: but I do 
say that, so far as our limited rea- 
son can see and argue, it disposes 
of the argument that the modern- 
ists quote against it. 

There still remains the mystery 
why did God give us free will? 
What prompted Him to do so? 
We cannot solve that; we do not 
know. But again, looking into our 
own minds and our own experi- 
ence, we can see a reason, which 
may not indeed be the true reason, 
but is a good enough reason to 
destroy completely the statement 
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that there is no reason. God, we 
say, has made us to know Him and 
to love Him. Now love in our ex- 
perience is valueless and meaning- 
less without free will. The proof 
is this: if we were given the power 
of creation we could make a crea- 
ture to know us and to serve us; 
but we could not make the creature 
love us unless we could give it 
free will, for without free will its 
devotion and service would be that 
of a robot, mechanical and deter- 
mined; it would not be, and could 
not be, love. Without free will 
love loses its savour and its ex- 
istence. 

We repeat, this may not be the 
explanation of the mystery; but it 
is an explanation and sufficiently 
reasonable to do away with the ob- 
jection that there is no reasonable 
explanation. 

Physiologists have elaborated a 
theory of pain which, if true, has 
a bearing on the moral and relig- 
ious side of this question. Pain, 
they say, is the red light denoting 
danger. This is obviously true in 
a great many cases as we can show 
by simple experiments. If I am out 
on a cold bleak night, after a time 
I begin to feel pain, a warning that 
the cold has become too great for 
my bodily well-being. I am brought 
into a warm room and placed be- 
fore a fire. The pain dies down 
and is succeeded by a feeling of 


pleasure. I spread my hands to 
the blaze; the pleasure increases. 
I approach my hands nearer and 
nearer to the flames; gradually the 
pleasure gives way to a feeling of 
pain; the red light shows; the heat 
has become too great, as formerly 
was the cold. Here the working of 
the red light is simple and obvious; 
and if it did not work in this way 
every living thing would quickly 
disappear from the earth. 

Now from these very simple 
physiological experiments it seems 
that a metaphysical deduction can 
be drawn with absolute certainty, 
viz., that we are not justified in 
saying that pain is an evil. Ob 
viously in many cases it is a good, 
and a necessary good, for it per- 
forms a function without which life 
would soon become extinct. 

Pain, therefore, considered phys- 
iologically, is most certainly not an 
evil; and having disposed of the 
pure materialist on his own ground 
there is surely no need to pursue 
the discussion into the further ques- 
tion as to whether pain, considered 
ethically, is an evil. As pain in the 
natural order has a definite place in 
the divine economy as a deterrent 
and is mainly prospective, so in the 
supernatural order it is mainly re- 
trospective and has its place as a 
penalty of wrong-doing. 

To conclude: Pain has a phys- 
ical raison d’etre as a warning sig- 
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nal. It has also a spiritual raison 
d’etre, more extensive and compli- 
cated, as an incentive to repentence, 


mighty God for three definite ends. 
God does not inflict pain for the 
sake of pain, but as a means to an 





end, to deter us from danger, phys- 
ical and moral, to incite us to pen- 
ance, and to give us opportunity to 
merit. 


a means of purification, and an op- 
portunity for self-sacrifice. So far 
as we can judge pain has been made 
a corollary of certain actions by al- 





JOYFUL SUFFERING 


When we suffer, when we are in pain, in sadness, in weariness, in 
adversity or difficulties, and we come to Jesus we are not delivered from 
our cross, for “the disciple is not above his master,” but we are com- 
forted. Christ Himself has told us that He wills us to take up our cross; 
it is the indispensable condition for becoming his true disciple—but He 
promises too that He will refresh those who come to find in Him a 
balm for their sufferings. And He Himself invites us: “Come to Me, all 
you that labour and are burdened, and I will refresh you.” His words are 
infallible. If you go to Him with confidence, be assured He will turn 
tenderly towards you because, according to the words the Gospel applied 
to Him, He will be touched with compassion. Was He not crushed under 
suffering to the point of crying out: “Father, let this chalice of bitterness 
pass from Me?” St. Paul expressly tells us that one of the reasons Christ 
wished to endure sorrow was that He might succour those who would 
come to Him. He is the Good Samaritan Who bends over suffering hu- 
manity and brings to it, with salvation, the consolation of the Spirit of 
Love. It is from Him all true consolation is born for our souls. St. Paul 
repeats to us: “As the sufferings of Christ abound in us, so also by Christ 
doth our comfort abound.” You see how he identifies his tribulations 
with those of Jesus, since he is a member of Christ’s mystical body, and 
how also it is from Christ he receives consolation. 


Abbot Marmion. 








It was more or less by accident 
that I began my career as a python- 
tamer. One evening the wife of 
my most expert snake-catcher came 
to Loyola College, Madras, of whose 
Museum I was then Curator, bear- 
ing a baby astraddle on her hip, 
and a big wobbly bundle on her 
head. She deposited the baby first 
on the ground, then the bundle, 
with the words, “Mountain Snake,” 
and stepped aside to allow her hus- 
band to untie the bundle and dis- 
close a fine Python eleven feet 
long. For the sum of five shillings 
this monster became mine. 

One day, about a month later, I 
was delighted to catch sight of 
something white inside her coils. 
Eggs! For seven solid weeks as far 
as we could ascertain, this patient 
mother remained, coiled motionless 
about her brood; at whatever time 
we looked in, night or morning, she 
never stirred. And she fasted all 
that time, for all snakes have the 
faculty of storing up reserves of 
fat to sustain life. 

One evening we found the eggs 
deserted and the snake lying in 
another corner. There were twenty 
in all, each about the size of a 
man’s fist and each had a narrow 
slit through which a little head 


Pythons as Pets 


By CHARLES LEIGH 
Condensed from The Month 


peeped blankly on a strange world. 
Each occupant had opened his 
prison by means of a sharp projec- 
tion on the edge of his upper lip, 
kindly provided for this only pur- 
pose. In two days’ time, by slow 
stages, absorbing all the remaining 
egg substance, the little fellows 
emerged; and on the third day, 
early morning, I found, lying about 
their empty shells, a healthy lot of 
promising babies, of an average 
weight of four ounces, and an aver- 
age length of twenty-four inches. 

Two or three days of gentle hand- 
ling and allowing them to crawl 
about one’s arms and shoulders and 
head, deprived them of their ag- 
gressiveness; both the taxidermist 
and I got bitten a few times, but 
the bites, though skilfully and res- 
olutely given, did no more harm 
than a few pin pricks. 

After a couple of months the 
snakes had grown visibly and we 
were able to introduce them to a 
diet of mice and small rats pro- 
cured from the stables and gran- 
aries. It was interesting to note 
how little these inexperienced 
scholars needed tuition. We dropped 
a mouse into the cage; one of the 
Pythons gripped it almost as soon 
as it touched the bottom, threw a 
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coil around it and squeezed it life- 
less, orthodox fashion, though it 
had never seen the process before. 

It was a standing rule that the 
pets were never on any account to 
be beaten when they bit us, it being 
understood that the mistake was 
ours and not theirs; our business 
was to know their ways, which are 
invariably the same under the same 
circumstances, Careful handling 
was necessary. Any mistake 
brought its punishment or correc- 
tive on the spot. So we learned 
prudence. A jerky movement was 
answered by a lunge and a flash 
of sharp teeth. 

In July, 1933, Jacob reached his 
first birthday. He then turned the 
scale at 12 pounds and was 7 feet 
and 3 inches long. In honour of 
the occasion we gave him a special 
feed, a 6 pound piglet. There was 
some doubt expressed by his well- 
wishers about his ability to deal 
with a thing of that size, but Jacob 
in a flash caught his prey by the 
neck, and rushed a coil around its 
chest. There was no escaping from 
that clasp of steel, scientifically 
placed to embrace heart and lungs. 


A long steady hug, and piggie be-. 


came pork. Jacob then uncoiled 
himself, had a look around, and 
settled down to a dinner half his 
own weight. 

But for once, so to speak, he had 
cut off more than he could chew. 


July 
Here was no lightly-built rabbit 
but a stout-shouldered stocky 
porker which would not yield to 
pressure. Jacob got the head in all 
right, but tried in vain for half an 
hour to engulf the rest. Then he 
let go, rested a bit and again un- 
clamped his youthful jaws to their 
utmost capacity. Still did his reach 
exceed his grasp and finally he had 
to be satisfied for his birthday din- 
ner with a dead kite. 

I once saw Simon eating his 
cousin Benjamin. I hasten to add 
that this feat of cannibalism orig- 
inated quite accidently and Benja- 
min not only survives to this day 
but bears his relative no malice. 

What had occurred was obvious. 
Simon had come along before Ben- 
jamin had got very far with his 
rabbit and had tackled the beast 
at the other end, working it down 
with his recurved teeth. Presently 
these encountered and slid over 
Benjamin’s head. The latter in- 
side his larger companion went on 
with his meal and when disgorged, 
had put the rabbit quite beyond 
pursuit. It is not easy to suffocate a 
snake; they can live for three hours 
or more under water. As for pain, 
it would seem that snakes are the 
least sensitive of creatures. Cases 
are known of rats having eaten into 
a living serpent so as to expose the 
ribs, without the reptile showing 
any signs of discomfort. However, 
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if Benjamin had remained much 
longer in the bosom of his friend, 
he might not have escaped so easily. 
The snake’s digestive powers are 
enormous. The voracious  speci- 
mens eat almost anything that walks 
or creeps or flies and is not too big 
—-sparrow, woodpecker, owl, crow, 
heron, odds and ends of birds shot 
by the taxidermist but too badly 
damaged to be of use in the Mu- 
seum; rats, bandicoots, kites, rab- 
bits . . . preferably alive, but even 
dead if recently deceased or killed. 

The gastric juices dissolve bone, 
beak, claws, everything except the 
quill-feathers of big birds. The last 
particle of food value is got out of 
everything. 

Their swallowing capacity is as- 
tonishing. A Python with a throat 
less than two inches in diameter 
gulps down a big rabbit. Simon, 
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ten feet long with a neck which I 
clasp with my thumb and middle 
finger, takes a fifteen pound mon- 
key. Dainty, eight feet long, can 
manage a fowl. A Russell’s Viper 
had a bandicoot in her stomach. 
A Green Tree Snake, lithest of all 
our snakes, with a throat hardly 
bigger than an ordinary lead pencil, 
manages a young sparrow. Canni- 
bal snakes frequently eat snakes of 
their own bulk. 

A word in conclusion may be 
needed to put this matter of feeding 
snakes with live animals in its 
proper light. I make bold to say 
that, granting that the animals had 
to die, they would prefer to be 
killed by the snakes rather than by 
man. Man is an amateur killer, 
the snake a professional, whose 
purpose is to get the business done 
as quickly as possible. 








NERO’S FIDDLE AGAIN 


It is said that the philosopher Musonius, suspected by Nero for 
having plotted against him, was put to work on Nero’s famous project 
for digging a canal through the isthmus of Corinth. On this work 
slaves and political prisoners were employed alike, and the story goes 
that another philosopher, to his horror, espied Musonius working in one 
of the gangs. He expressed himself in a few appropriate sentiments; 
Musonius merely grasped his spade more firmly and thrust it into the 
ground, then looked up and said, “You are pained, are you, seeing me 
digging the isthmus for the sake of Hellas: Well suppose you had seen 
me performing on the harp, like Nero, how would you have felt then?” 

Martin Percival Charlesworth, FIVE MEN 
Harvard Press (1936). 











Parochial Apostolic Unions 


By C. F. U. MEEK 
Condensed from Pax 


Catholic Action is the coopera- 
tion of the laity in the pastoral work 
of the clergy; we are to work with 
the priests, filling gaps where their 
numbers are insufficient and pene- 
trating where they cannot pene- 
trate. The Holy Father has told 
us that it is to be organized work, 
not mere individual effort, and that 
we are all to become apostles. More- 
over, Catholic Action implies a uni- 
fication of the existing activities; 
and, in it, bishops, priests, and laity 
have all a part to play. Now, the 
Parochial Apostolic Union is an or- 
ganization that fulfills every one of 
these requirements, an organization 
that is, at the same time, simplicity 
itself. 

The union is not intended to be 
merely for the signally devout, who 
may be already active workers in 
the parish; it is open to every good 
practising Catholic. The Parochial 
Apostolic Action, should be com- 
prehensive, not exclusive; and 
quantity rather than quality must 
therefore be aimed at in its mem- 
bership. A little thought will pre- 
vent this being misunderstood: it 
would be manifestly wrong to ad- 
mit bad Catholics or those who 
were unlikely to fulfill the obliga- 


tions. 


Members are required to go once 
a month to confession and Holy 
Communion, unless prevented by 
infirmity. This only means that 
they must be at least monthly com- 
municants; they are not asked to go 
specially to Holy Communion as 
members of the Apostolic Union. 
The clause respecting infirmity has 
been inserted, in order that devout 
persons confined to the house, or 
even bedridden, may not be barred 
from joining this crusade of prayer. 

Each member further promises 
to work for a soul that might be 
brought into the Church or a 
“lapsed” or indifferent soul to be 
brought back by: 

(a) Praying every day for the per- 
son. 

(b) Saying weekly five decades of 
the rosary for him. 

(c) Giving, by his or her life, an 
example that will help the per- 
son 

(d) Helping him in any other way 

that may occur. 

Members work privately and in- 
dividually. They are not sent by 
the priest to visit people, to “tackle” 
people; they themselves choose the 
person that they will try to help; 
and they have the priest to go to 
when they need assistance or ad- 
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vice. Those who do special apos- 
tolic work at his request can ren- 
der him valuable service as mem- 
bers; but the rules do not require 
them to undertake such work. This 
is important, and should always be 
understood; for it dispels any fears 
that the timid and diffident may 
have about enrolling. At the same 
time, it must be remembered that 
the obligations laid down consti- 
tute a minimum, and that anyone 
who wishes can do more. 

The Holy Father has told us 
that, as we are bound to respond 
to the call of Catholic Action, so 
our priests are bound to encourage, 
direct, and train us. This explains 
the necessity of the meetings to 
which the parish priest invites his 
members at least four times a year. 
He may use these occasions to give 
them a little homily upon how to 
approach and help non-Catholics 
and Catholics that have strayed 
from the fold; he may give them 
an instruction upon some matter 
of Doctrine, so that they shall be 
better equipped for the work that 
they are undertaking. The meet- 
ings are his affair, in so far as it 
is for him to decide how long they 
shall last and what shall take place 
at them; they may therefore be 
quite different from the meetings 
of our lay societies, with their min- 
utes, reports, and discussions. 

To start a Parochial Apostolic 


Union is very simple. The Consti- 
tution is read out and explained 
from the pulpit on a Sunday, the 
importance of the work and the 
obligation of all good Catholics to 
take it up being emphasized. The 
parish priest may then and there 
announce whom he has appointed 
as secretary, asking for names to 
be given in either to the secretary 
or to him, or many defer this and 
invite all that are interested to a 
preliminary meeting, at which he 
can go further into details and 
answer any questions that may be 
put. He has then only to accept as 
members the applicants that he 
considers suitable; and his Paro- 
chial Apostolic Union is formed. 
At first, a comparatively small 
number may enroll; but, as the 
work proceeds and becomes better 
known, more and more will come 
forward. As soon as the member- 
ship justifies it, he announces when 
and where the first meeting will be 
held; and, at this meeting, deals 
further with the work, giving his 
members their initial instructions 
in what they are undertaking to do 
for God. 

With the exception of the secre- 
tary, whose simple duties are cleri- 
cal rather than executive, the Paro- 
chial Apostolic Union has no lay 
officers: the members work private- 
ly and individually; and all are on 
the same footing, being answerable 
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to no one but the priest. The 
Union is a force at his disposal, a 
force pledged to help him in his 
pastoral work, and under his sole 
and direct control; its success will 
therefore depend upon his leader- 
ship. He will be able to stimulate 
the apostolic spirit in his members 
by public references to the work, 
by sympathy and readiness to help 
when they come to him for ad- 
vice, and by making the meetings 
inspiring and instructive. And the 
members, in their turn, have a re- 
sponsibility; for, without their zeal- 
ous and loyal cooperation, the most 
active and apostolic parish priest 
cannot make the Union a success. 
How many belong to lay societies 
and associations only as a pastime? 
Is it not a fact that, today, our 
bishops hesitate to identify them- 
selves with new _ organizations, 
however good, because they have 
so often scen the laity take up 
something with enthusiasm, only 
to lose interest in it after a time? 
In the Parochial Apostolic Union, 
we are dealing with Catholic Ac- 
tion itself; and Catholic Action is 
possible only where clergy and 
laity fulfill their . . . duties. 


Although less than eight months 
have elapsed since the Parochial 
Apostolic Union was propounded, 
in an address given to members of 
the Catenian Association, it has al- 
ready become a movement, with 
the blessing of high Church author- 
ity. The first Parochial Apostolic 
Union was formed in Gloucester, 
with the permission of the Bishop 
of Clifton, a month after the 
address was given; since then, the 
work has been taken up in parish 
after parish, in accordance with the 
wish expressed by His Lordship 
that it should extend throughout 
the diocese. It was at once hailed 
as the embodiment of Catholic 
Action by His Grace, the Arch- 
bishop of Westminster, and ap- 
proved by His Eminence, Cardinal 
MacRory, the Primate of Ireland; 
and, a few weeks later, His Grace, 
the Archbishop of Glasgow, wrote, 
“T intend to do my best to set going 
in every Mission of the Archdio- 
cese of Glasgow the Parochial 
Apostolic Union.” Moreover, where 
it has been started, results have 
been almost immediately forth- 
coming, results that have convinced 
priests that it can help them greatly. 





The reason so few people are agreeable in conversation is that each is 
thinking more on what he is intending to say than on what others are 
saying, and that we never listen when we are very desirous to speak. 


La Rochefoucauld 














In my capacity of reporter on the 
city staff of a morning newspaper 
I have had occasion to see the “in- 
side” machinery of communistic 
growth. 

Communist meetings are held in 
New York several nights a week. 
Attending them, one soon finds 
that the sum and substance of the 
passionate harangues is an attack 
on existing conditions, a very col- 
orful and clear exposition of the 
faults of the capitalistic system. 
And the galling part of it is that 
the indictments brought by them 
are absolutely true. Labor is dis- 
criminated against, people are 
starving in the midst of plenty, 
youth is being cheated out of its 
birth-right. The Communists speak 
the truth when they hurl social 
inequalities and economic abuses 
into our faces. 

Observe the groups the Com- 
munists address. They are made 
up mainly of people who are poor, 
hungry, badly clothed, uneducated, 
and with little knowledge of God 
or training in religion. My con- 
sideration here is with this group— 
not with the young college stu- 
dents who find it fashionable, or 
satisfying to their sense of liberty, 


Feed the Poor 


By ROBERT E. CURDA 
Condensed from America 


to join such groups. It is among 
the underprivileged that the Com- 
munists do their greatest damage. 

Consider them, then, what weight 
do our arguments against Com- 
munism have with such as these? 
Property rights? They do not 
know what it is to own property. 
Why, they have to fight for the 
opportunity to earn bread! The 
family endangered? Many of them 
have run the streets or trod the 
highways ever since they could 
walk. They have never lived as a 
unit in a normal family. A threat 
to religion? They have only ex- 
perience of a hard, cruel, entirely 
material world. 

Listen to what the Communist 
offers: food, clothing, a home, 
work, a chance for an education, 
equality. Do you wonder that fol- 
lowers such as we have described 
are won to their cause? 

The time for debate is long gone. 
Now it is just an out-and-out race 
between Communist and Christian 
to see who will reach first the 
poor, the hungry, the unemployed, 
the underprivileged; who will see 
to it that food, clothing, work, and 


education are given them. 
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Martyrdom of Three Spanish Jesuits 


By JOSE M. MURALL, S. J. 


Translated and condensed from The Jesuit Bulletin 


On the 16th of July, the feast of 
our Lady of Mount Carmel, I was 
relieved of the office of Provincial. 

On Sunday the 19th, there had 
been some shooting in the streets 
of Barcelona. On that day and the 
following the Reds had been busy 
burning churches, but they had not 
yet resorted to fire-arms. I told 
those in the house who were fear- 
ful of the outcome that they could 
go to some other place. Father 
Roma went to the Hospital for the 
blind, which is not far distant. 
Brother Iriondo and I remained 
behind, but little did we suspect 
that there would be any bloodshed. 

On Monday, the 21st, about nine 
o'clock in the morning, Father 
Roma called on the telephone and 
said that he would come to spend 
a little time with us. And so he 
did. A short time later Father Cots 
came to the house. Just then an 
officer and six men armed with 
rifles came to the door. The terri- 
fied housekeeper told me that I 
was wanted. When I presented 
myself they asked if we had any 
weapons in the house. I replied 
that we had none and thereupon 
they searched the house. 

The man in charge of the sol- 
diers made the search. I accom- 


panied him when he went up to my 
room but he scowled at me and 
said, “Get behind me or I'll kill 
you on the spot.” All of us went 
outside and while we were being 
marched off I pleaded for Father 
Cots, saying that they should spare 
him because he did not belong to 
that house, but that he had come 
there merely to pay a visit. The 
officer, however, paid no attention. 

In the street there were two cars 
bearing the letters F.A.I. and C.N.T. 
We three priests got into the first 
car and Brother Iriondo followed 
in the second. The orders were: 
“To the Union headquarters on 
Salmeron Street.” The chauffeur in- 
timated that he was forced to act 
against his will and told us that, 
if we wished, he would speed up in 
order to free us. But we refused 
because we believed that it would 
be worse for him as well as our- 
selves. During the ride Father Cots 
remarked: “They are going to 
shoot us!” I added that we ought 
to prepare ourselves for death and 
so we did by confessing to one an- 
other. 

Having arrived at the Union 
headquarters, we waited in the 
autos for about seven minutes. Dur- 
ing that short time several mem- 
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bers of their crowd insulted us in 
a most horrible manner saying, 
among other things, “We are going 
to kill you because you are priests; 
not one of you will be left!” 

Then we left the Union head- 
quarters. After driving along the 
highway for about ten minutes 
they made us leave the car. I was 
the first out. Behind me followed 
Fathers Cots and Roma. We were 
ordered to climb a nearby hill. Be- 
fore leaving the road I said, “I die 
for Jesus Christ and I have no re- 
grets whatever. I forgive all of 
you.” The other priests expressed, 
similar sentiments. Just then the 
other auto arrived with Brother 
Iriondo who called to us, “Give me 
absolution!” In a loud voice Father 
Roma absolved him, at the same 
time making the sign of the cross. 
Then Brother Iriondo joined us. 
We marched along together, I on 
the left, Brother Iriondo on the 
right, and between us were Fathers 
Cots and Roma. When we had 
gone some ten or fifteen feet they 
poured a shower of bullets upon 
us. I instinctively raised my right 
arm. A bullet grazed my head and 
struck me in the arm which I had 
raised. I did not, however, lose 
consciousness. It felt as though I 
had been stunned by an electric 
shock and I fell in a heap, sup- 
porting my head on my wounded 
arm. Then I heard these words: 


“Bandit, assassin, he’s trying to es- 
cape!” It seemed to me that it was 
Brother Iriondo who was moving 
along in the grass. Then they shot 
him. 

I recall the thoughts that flashed 
through my mind: “Am I not 
dead? Shall I not have the happi- 
ness of being a martyr?” I could 
not but breathe heavily. Then one 
of the men said, “This fellow is 
still breathing.” But the other re- 
plied, “Still breathing? Nonsense! 
Why his brains are blown out!” 
The reason he thought so was be- 
cause I had been bleeding freely 
from the wound in my head. From 
then on I heard nothing more. 

Two or three minutes later, ris- 
ing slightly, I saw my companions. 
Fathers Cots and Roma _ were 
crumpled over, heads nearly touch- 
ing. What a consolation it was to 
behold those martyrs! I promised 
to give testimony of their martyr- 
dom. I tried to raise myself but I 
fell back again. My wounded arm 
was like a piece of lead. Later I 
climbed back on the road but again 
I fell exhausted. Little by little I 
moved ahead. 

I looked down in the direction of 
St. Genis. Having lost my glasses, 
I had difficulty seeing but I finally 
recognized a certain house. I moved 
along in the direction of it, but 
when I knocked, nobody answered. 
I went to another house and rang 
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the bell. The people within came 
out to receive me, but when they 
saw me in such a state, although 
they pitied me, they didn’t dare let 
me come in. I told them that I was 
a priest and they permitted me to 
enter. They said to one another, 
“Let’s take him to one of the near- 
by hospitals.” 

Just at that moment an auto be- 
longing to the F.A.I. drove up. They 
asked if anyone had been wounded 
and said that they would take care 
of him. The driver of the car asked 
me where I wished to go. I told 
him that I would like to be taken 
to a hospital. After hesitating for 
a moment he consented, and mut- 
tered, “Bah, it’s always a piece of 
humanity to take care of a wounded 
man!” On arriving there, he told 
the Superioress that he was bring- 
ing a priest. At the hospital they 
put a few stitches in the wound in 
my head and put my arm in a 
sling. Since the anarchists knew 
where I was, they tried on several 
occasions to come and take me. 
But about all this the doctor and 
Sisters kept me blissfully ignorant. 


At the hospital I called the Su- 
perioress and told her who I was 
and asked her to get me in touch 
with some of our Jesuit Fathers. 
The following day Father Soler de 
Morell and Brother Massip arrived, 
and I told them everything that 
had happened. All this was in 
Latin because there was in the 
same room with me a young fellow 
who was convalescing. I earnestly 
entreated them to do all they could 
to identify the bodies of the three 
martyrs and give them the last 
rites. 

I stayed in the hospital almost a 
month—until the 16th of August. 
On that day I was taken to a pri- 
vate home and there I remained 
another month, till divine Provi- 
dence saw fit to bring me to Italy. 
On the fifteenth of September I 
left that house, and on the sixteenth 
I took passage on a boat that 
brought me to Marseilles. I arrived 
there on the seventeenth and finally 
on Monday, the twenty-first, I had 
the consolation of joining the com- 
munity at San Remo, Italy. 


RED KINDNESS 


At Gibraltar I met an Anglican Bishop who related this story: 


“A priest was being led out to his death. He was bound. As he 
faced the executioners he said: ‘I want to bless you. Please free my hands. 
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“A red cut the ropes and then hacked off his hands. 
“ “Bless us now,” he sneered. “And the priest did bless him, moving 


about his bleeding stumps until he died.” 
Arnold Lunn in THE TABLET (London) 





























Prophecies About the Popes 


There are only seven more 
popes to come then the world will 
end. This, according to some, is 
the burden of an eight-hundred- 
year-old prophecy. It seems that 
the popes and the papacy have al- 
ways been the target for prophetic 
darts—an indoor sport which 
reached its heyday during the Mid- 
dle Ages. Among all these medi- 
eval prophecies, the one attributed 
to Saint Malachy is by far the most 
discussed. And why not? Any 
modern seer who could foretell 
some characteristic fact about each 
of the next hundred presidents of 
this fair land would be a very much 
discussed person, too. The Mala- 
chean prophecy has done better 
than that. Beginning with Pope 
Celestine II, who was elected in 
1143, it has foretold some charac- 
teristic circumstance of each pope, 
or of his times, from those days up 
to the present. Yes, and it contin- 
ues on into the future. 

In order to give you a more com- 
plete prophetic picture of the pa- 
pacy, past, present and future, we 
have added here from time to time 
some predictions of a later—a three- 
hundred-year-old prophecy which 
is richer in detail than that of 
Malachy and which explains and 


By THOMAS J. REED 


Condensed from Extension Magazine 


corrects in many ways some vague 
illusions found in the older proph- 
ecy. The author of the later proph- 
ecy is known simply as the Monk of 
Padua, and perhaps the feature of 
his soothsaying is that he foretold 
the names of nineteen of the last 
twenty popes and lists the names of 
the next seven. Were the popes 
influenced by this prophecy when 
selecting their names? We don’t 
know. Moreover, we might as well 
admit here that we don’t know 
much about the Paduan Monk, ex- 
cept that he lived in Padua in the 
middle of the seventeenth century. 

The curious story of the Mala- 
chean prophecy does not begin un- 
til four hundred years after the 
saint’s death. At that time there 
was discovered in Rome a collec- 
tion of one hundred and twelve 
mystical mottoes which were said 
to have been written down by Saint 
Malachy during his visit to Rome 
in 1139 after he had received them 
in a vision. They proport to be 
brief descriptions of future popes 
from the time of the vision to the 
end of the world. The mottoes or 
devices are seldom more than two 
or three words each. The follow- 
ing are typical: Ex Castro Tiberis 
—From the City or Camp of the 
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Tiber; Inimicus Expulsus—The 
Enemy Driven Out; Ex Magnitud- 
ine Montis—From the Greatness of 
the Mountain. Under such cryptic 
expressions have the successors of 
St. Peter been foretold for the last 
eight hundred years. 

If the proof of a pudding is in the 
eating, then the test of a prophecy 
is in its fulfillment. For example, 
the prophecy concerning Pope Ur- 
ban VIII is Lilium et Rosa—The 
Lily and the Rose. Upon investi- 
gating Urban’s personal history, we 
find that he was a native of Flor- 
ence and upon the coat-of-arms of 
that city the fleur-de-lis—the lily— 
is figured. Moreover, Urban per- 
sonally had three bees emblazoned 
on his escutcheon. If you recall the 
proclivity of bees to gather honey 
from lilies and roses, you will see 
a slightly far-fetched fulfillment of 
a prophecy. 

Sometimes the prophetic name 
accords with some remarkable in- 
cident in a pope’s life. Thus, Pope 
Pius VI was predicted as being 
Peregrinus Apostolicus—Apostolic 
Traveller, or Pilgrim Pope. That 
this was a most appropriate desig- 
nation of this pope is seen from the 
story of his life. He made a long 
journey into Germany; he had a 
long reign as pope—twwenty-four 
years; lastly, he was an expatriate 
from Rome at the end of his pon- 
tificate. 


Perhaps the commonest refer- 
ence is to the place of the pope’s 
origin or to his family name. De 
Rure Albo—From the Alban or 
White Country—was foretold of 
Pope Adrian IV, an English Latin 
word for “white,” and England 
was called ”Albion” by the Romans, 
probably because of the white cliffs 
of Dover. 

Signum Ostiense—The Sign or 
Insignis—was the device used to 
announce the pontificate of Pope 
Alexander IV who before his elec- 
tion was Cardinal of Ostia. 

De Rure Bovense—From the 
Country of the Bovensi—was the 
motto predicting the election of 
Pope Celestine III, whose family 
name was Bovensi. 

Rosa Umbria—The Rose of Um- 
bria—announced the coming of 
Pope Clement XIII, who before 
his election was Governor of Rieti, 
in Umbria, the symbol of which is 
a rose. 

Those who have followed the 
history of modern times will find a 
most striking aptness in the proph- 
etic descriptions of the more mod- 
ern popes. Beginning with Pope 
Pius IX, we find him designated 
as Crux de Cruce—Cross from a 
Cross. Few popes had a cross as 
heavy as that of Pius. He was de- 
prived of all his temporal sovereign- 
ty and became the first of the vol- 


untary prisoners of the Vatican. 
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The most aggravating of his 
crosses were brought about by the 
House of Savoy whose emblem was 
a cross. 

In predicting the pope who 
would witness the World War, 
Pope Benedict XV, the Malachian 
prophecy says Religio Depopulata 
—Religion (Christianity) Depopu- 
lated. When we remember the 
millions of lives that were lost in 
the terrible carnage of that War, 
we must acknowledge the aptness 
of the prophet’s words. Benedict 
XV saw religion depopulated. 

That’s all for fulfillment. Now, 
what about the future? 

This foretold “terrible immola- 
tion” is to lead up to the next pope, 
the Pastor Angelicus—The Angelic 
Pastor—foretold so wistfully by so 
many prophets for so many cen- 
turies. Under this pope the ene- 
mies of the Church (and France) 
will be scattered. Confusion will 
reign in the ranks of the enemy. 
Then will occur a great resurrec- 
tion and a brilliant renaissance. 
Presiding over it all will be the 
Pastor Angelicus. 

The Paduan Monk waxes elo- 
quent in describing him. “Thou 
art the Angelic Pastor of Rome, 
O benevolent doctor! O most in- 
dulgent father — Hail Gregory 
XVII, most holy father, necessary 
shepherd!” Here, then, is the name 
of the next pope—provided that 
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the Holy Father takes it. 

A subsequent pope, Gregory 
XVIII, is described under the title 
De Labore Solis—Of the Work of 
the Sun. During this pontificate, 
notwithstanding persecution of the 
Church, the pagans will be con- 
verted in a body. The Church will 
enjoy a state of spiritual perfection, 
but, in the meantime, a terrible 
storm is brewing. Here is the calm 
before the storm. 

Pope Gregory will be succeeded 
by Pope Leo XIV, De Gloria 
Olivae—Of the Glory of the Olive. 
Of him the Paduan oracle says: 
“What a messenger of peace of the 
glory of the olive, of the energetic 
monarch--glorious reign.” Com- 
mentators of this prediction imagine 
that this will be the final unity of 
the human race. All will be united 
in the belief in Christ. The refer- 
ence to the olive seems to be an 
allusion to the Jewish race, sym- 
bolized by the olive. Will this pon- 
tiff be of Jewish origin? Will he 
bring about the conversion of the 
Jewish race to Christianity? Leo 
XIV is the last pope mentioned in 
these prophecies with a numeral in 
his title. 

The next pope is mentioned as 
the last one, but there is no men- 
tion that he will be the immediate 
successor of Leo XIV. This pope 
will be known as Peter the Roman. 
Some have claimed that this last 
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pope will immediately succeed Leo 
XIV, and after computing the aver- 
age number of years the popes have 
reigned, they have tried to prove 
that the world will end in the year 
2000 A.D. The prophecy makes 
no claim that the last pope will im- 
mediately succeed Pope Leo XIV. 

While you have been reading 
these curious facts perhaps the 
thought has come to you: Did 
Saint Malachy really make this 
prophecy? As for that, all we can 
say is that the authenticity of the 
Malachean prophecy has been chal- 
lenged by many history scholars. 
On the other hand, equally good 
scholars have rushed to its defense. 
Some who claim it is a forgery 
point to the suspicious fact that it 
did not appear on the historical 
scene until four hundred years 
after the death of the reputed 
author. Moreover, Saint Bernard, 
the intimate friend of Saint Mal- 
achy, wrote an account of his 
friend’s life and made no mention 
of this prophecy. 

One group of writers, including 
another Jesuit priest, named Menes- 
trier, attacks the authenticity of the 
prophecy on the grounds that the 
devices or descriptive phrases are 
vague and were probably forged in 
the interest of Cardinal Simoncelli. 
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This group reminds us that dynas- 
tic prophecies were not uncommon 
in the sixteenth century; that kings, 
queens, statesmen, and yes, even 
some prelates were not above in- 
venting false prophecies when their 
own interests were involved. 

What position should an intelli- 
gent Catholic take on the subject 
of prophecies? It all depends. If 
it is a question of the Scriptural 
prophecies of Apostolic and pre- 
Apostolic times, he accepts and re- 
spects them as the genuine revela- 
tions of God. He has this on the 
infallible authority of the Church. 
He also knows that the prophetic 
spirit did not disappear with Apos- 
tolic times, although the Church 
has not pronounced any work 
prophetic since then. If it is a 
question of private prophecy, he is 
certain that it exists in the Church 
because saints, who have been en- 
dowed with this gift, have been 
canonized in every age. He also 
knows that the Church gives him 
perfect freedom in accepting or re- 
jecting particular private proph- 
ecies. A practical rule is to be slow 
to accept and slow to reject them. 
If they come from trustworthy 
sources, or if they are not contrary 
to Catholic doctrine and morality, 
use your own good judgment. 





No enemy, no fight; no fight, no victory; no victory, no crown. 


Savonarola 











The liturgy has been “re-formed” 
in the past; so there is no difficulty 
in the idea that it may need “re- 
form” in the future, and indeed, 
at once. 

I say at once that I am not a 
liturgical scholar. When I have 
written this or that about public 
communal liturgical worship, quite 
a lot of people have pointed out— 
quite rightly—that I do not know 
many things about the history of 
liturgical details. I would antici- 
pate them, if I now could, by say- 
ing exactly that. My existence has 
become a “practical” one. I did not 
choose this, any more than once I 
chose that it should be a bookish 
one. At all times have I wanted 
to work for souls for God, in what- 
ever way seemed suitable to my su- 
periors and situation. 

My one desire has been that as 
many of the faithful as possible 
should “go to Mass” as usefully to 
themselves and as honorably to God 
as possible. Therefore I have asked 
myself if at present they are in cer- 
tain ways hindered from doing so. 
I think they are. 

One thing that interferes with de- 
votion is complication. For exam- 
ple, what does the difference be- 
tween a “simple” and a “semi- 


Liturgy Reforms 


By C. C. MARTINDALE, S. J. 
“Condensed from Orate Fratres 


double” convey to anyone in the 
whole of the world? Nothing. 
Therefore, this dry-wood distinc- 
tion ought, so it seems to me, to be 
done away with. 

Generalizing, but speaking only 
for myself and with perfect sub- 
mission to authority, I would like 
all “kinds” of feasts to be abolished 
save in so far as the nature of 
things demands something special. 
No one can deny that Easter, Pen- 
tecost, Christmas, Epiphany, SS. 
Peter and Paul, and All Saints are 
“special.” So is All Souls. And of 
course the feast of the local patron 
saint. Apart from these, I can imag- 
ine all “feasts” coming down to be- 
ing just “feasts,” those maybe of 
our Lord and our Lady and the 
apostles and St. John Baptist and 
of a local saint having a special 
rank, but no more doubles, greater 
doubles, etc., etc., and no octaves 
save for the supreme ones. 

In pursuance of this, I should 
like to see the abolition of com- 
memorations. The faithful loathe 
turning their pages over and so, 
possibly, does the celebrating priest. 
At the same time, I should be sorry 
to see the subordinate saint of the 
day forgotten, which he or she 
would be, if unspoken of. I think 
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then that it would be enough if 
the “Commemorand” saint of the 
day had his or her name added to 
the prayer Suscipe sancta Trinitas. 
As it is, the faithful don’t care an 
atom about commemorations. Be- 
sides, much more dignity would 
be given to the collect if it stood 
alone. 

To keep to the missal, I doubt 
whether anyone fails to feel that the 
epistles are often unsatisfactory. 
Who, without a diagram, can make 
the epistle about Sara and Agar in- 
telligible? And at best it is a very 
rabbinic argument. Other epistles 
begin (and even end) in the mid- 
dle of an argument and even of a 
sentence. I have known people base 
a dislike to St. Paul purely on the 
epistles, or to give him up as mean- 
ingless. Of course one can preach 
upon and explain the epistles and I 
often try to. But by the time that 
same epistle comes round again, 
hearers will probably have forgot- 
ten the explanation. Indeed, one 
may have to work it out anew one- 
self. I should like, then a courag- 
eous overhauling of the epistles, 
especially since much that is sim- 
ple and beautiful is now omitted 
altogether. 

As for the vernacular, personally 
I should lament its introduction 
into any part of Mass, but that is 
simply because I find the Latin in- 
finitely more beautiful in its own 
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way than any modern language 
would be. But that is a selfish con- 
sideration, and most worshippers 
do not know Latin and never will. 
(I don’t deny that I should like to 
see very simple, unscientific, Latin 
classes for the microscopic minority 
in any one parish that would come 
to them. The thing can be done, 
because many have done it; and I 
had great fun with one such class, 
for emigrant boys, on a ship going 
to New Zealand.) As it is, the 
Mass of the Catechumens has to- 
tally lost its original value, which 
was, prayer in common, and in- 
struction. The server, who answers 
“Amen,” does so without the least 
idea of what he is saying Amen to, 
a practice that St. Paul so abom- 
inates that he would almost prefer 
Christians not to have the “gift of 
tongues” at all. Neither epistle nor 
gospel convey any instruction save 
to a favored few who are so 
“graced” that they not only “follow 
in their missals” but. pay attention 
to the meaning of the words—not 
seldom retiring mystified. How 
many of them attach any meaning 
to the passage about “Raca”—or, 
if they do, they feel that our Lord 
exaggerated badly if He said that 
a man would go to hell if he called 
another man a fool; and then they 
suppress that feeling, and become 
slightly hypocritical. 

It might then be good to have 
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collect, epistle, gospel, perhaps the 
whole “preparation of Mass at the 
foot of the altar,” the Dominus 
vobiscums, the Orate Fratres, the 
little prayers before the preface, and 
the postcommunion in the ver- 
nacular. 

My instinct, of course, is to change 
nothing, or as little as absolutely 
possible, in the liturgy of Mass, be- 
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for the sort of populations that are 
everywhere growing up. 

The history of the liturgy ex- 
plains much. of its present condi- 
tion. But if that condition appears 
now unsatisfactory, let us proceed 
to make further history. 

None of this has been said in a 
fractious or off-hand way. All that 
we are hoping for is the maximum 


cause I love it as it is. But I am not 
sure whether it is any longer ideal 


of the best sort of prayer done in 
the best manner. 





HEIR TO AGES 


There is in the Catholic Church a training in art, in symbolism, that 
is to be got nowhere else. The daily drama, colorful, actionful, meaning- 
ful, of the Holy Mass, is a training in art, in pageantry, in painting. 
Every Catholic child has lived an imaginative life in the Catacombs, 
where the Catholic religion lived and bloomed next to its pagan enemies 
What a thrill to read of Pancratius! The joy of living in times long past 
the delight of visiting among the colorful, noble tragedies, are the 
possessions of every Catholic child. The Sisters in a convent school are 
figures of noble self-forgetfulness, of mysterious spiritual romance. The 
Stations of the Cross are playthings of souls touched with sorrow. The 
triumphant victory of the Resurrection enacted at Easter Time amid the 
triumphant boomings and joyous soprano singing of young boys is an 
unequaled soul experience. The dolorous silencing of the organ on Good 
Friday, the humiliation of the washing of feet reenacted by the priest, 
the melancholy dirges of Jeremiah, prototyping the Christ, the Old 
Testament scenes of the Tenebrae in Holy Week—what is there in 
Protestantism or in Judaism to equal these? 


The American Mercury as quoted in Ave Maria (June 6, 1925). 

































Salazar 


By MICHAEL KENNY, S. J. 
Condensed from The Sign 


Portugal, a country of 35,000 
square miles and 6,000,000 people, 
rivaled Spain in universal influence 
in the days of Prince Henry the 
Mariner. It was through her that 
St. Francis Xavier apostolized the 
East; Brazil still recalls her con- 
quests in the West. But her earlier 
glories were lost in Bourbon mis- 
government and the worst vitiations 
of French Masonic liberalism. Dis- 
content, ‘riots, revolts and national 
bankruptcy have marked its story 
for a century. 

Grafting political parties suc- 
ceeded one another in further in- 

crease of public robbery and corrup- 
tion. Having assassinated King 
Carlos in 1908, a Masonic republi- 
can party replaced King Manuel in 
1910 and established a constitution 
under which bishops and religious 
orders and all religious teaching 
were barred. 

Chaos followed. The next sixteen 
years provided forty governments, 
punctuated by plots, assassinations, 
revolutions, and the Carbonario 
secret society terrorism. 

Portugal joined the allies during 
the World War; but revolts and 
assassinations continued, while in- 
inflation of the currency and a con- 
tinuously unbalanced budget par- 


alyzed home and foreign trade. In 
1925 the army established a dicta- 
torship, the eighteenth since 1910, 
under General Carmona, who is 
now the elected president. Finding 
the country in financial ruin, he 
selected, as Minister of Finance, 
Oliveira Salazar, a Professor of 
economics at Coimbra who had 
written much and wisely on the 
subject; because of Salazar’s condi- 
tion of acceptance, that he should 
have absolute veto on all national 
expenditure, this fell through in 
1926. Having sunk deeper within 
the next two years in their finan- 
cial quagmire, Carmona accepted 
Salazar’s terms in 1928, and Portu- 
gal’s seemingly miraculous recovery 
began. 

The post-war period has pro- 
duced many great Catholic states- 
men, Monsignor Seipel and Doc- 
tor Dollfuss in Austria, Bruening 
in Germany, Motta in-Switzerland, 
Robles in Spain, and Oliveira Sala- 
zar of Portugal, perhaps the great- 
est of them all.A poor farmer’s 
son, he entered the Seminary of 
Viseu, but noting his attraction for 
sociological studies, the Rector ad- 
vised him to make this his life 
work. Transferring to the Univer- 
sity of Coimbra, he won the Licen- 
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tiate in Law and Doctorate in Econ- 
omic Science, and in 1916 he was 
elected to the chair of Economics 
and Finance. 

A series of articles by the young 
Professor on the financial problems 
of the nation attracted wide atten- 
tion. His formation of a Catholic 
Center Party to fight the Masonic 
“liberals,” and his writings in A 
Novidades, insisting that Catholic 
principles should dominate morals 
and economics and politics, struck 
an old chord in Portuguese life. 
In his first year, the new Minister 
of Finance showed a balance of 
trade and a surplus instead of defi- 
cit, for the first time in a century. 

Salazar opened his virtual dicta- 
torship by informing the Council 
of State that each minister should 
hold his expenditures within limits 
set after discussion with the Min- 
ister of Finance, who would coop- 
erate with every department in or- 
ganizing the reduction of taxation 
and expenditures on uniform prin- 
ciples. He told the representatives 
of the army and of other public 
bodies that the main problems— 
financial, economic, social and poli- 
tical—were so interwoven that to 
solve one was to solve them all, and 
that once the finances of the State 
were set on a solid basis the politi- 
cal and social problems would be 
in way of solution. 

These problems centered on the 
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equitable distribution of wealth, 
mainly between capital and labor; 
but where wealth does not exist, it 
cannot be distributed. Hence, in 
order that the worker receive 
proper return for his labor, pro- 
duction must be organized to in- 
crease values, and to this end em- 
ployers and workers must cooper- 
ate harmoniously. They must first 
concentrate on balancing the bud- 
get, the necessary basis for recovery; 
and therefore the most rigid econ- 
omy must be imposed on and by 
the Ministers and Officials of the 
nation, and financial abuses must 
be eliminated by the strictest penal 
measures, regardless of person or 
position. 

The response to his appeal and 
planning brought a surplus in 1928 
of three hundred million escudos, 
an unprecedented result which as- 
tonished the nation and won its 
confidence. Despite heavy expendi- 
tures on roads and general trans- 
port, on hydro-electric schemes to 
provide cheap electric current for 
factories, on a national credit bank 
supplying loans on easy terms to 
farmers and industrialists, and on 
other enterprises to create wealth 
and credit, the Minister could re- 
port a substantial national surplus 
yearly, from 1928 to 1936. 

Having put the economic ques- 
tion on a sound basis, Salazar 
turned to the execution of his plan 
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for a democratic government suited 
to Portuguese character and tradi- 
tion, that would put the solution of 
all other problems on a permanent 
basis. He did not like dictator- 
ship, deeming it a necessary evil 
for the moment; but he liked still 
less the partisan factional system 
which had been ruining the coun- 
try. In 1931 he had organized the 
Catholic Center Party to combat the 
anti-clericals. Determining that the 
time had now arrived to eliminate 
factions in the interests of the na- 
tion, he withdrew from the Catho- 
lic Center and, diverting its activ- 
ities into the social sphere of Cath- 
olic Action, proclaimed all parties 
illegal as destructive of the national 
unity essential for the common 
welfare. For these he substituted 
the National Union, which, found- 
ed in 1930, soon had its ramifica- 
tions in every town and parish and 
became a vast national medium of 
economic and social organization. 

Late in 1931 Salazar held a series 
of meetings with a group of emin- 
ent lawyers, professors and business 
men whom he had invited to draw 
up a Constitution for the Portu- 
guese State on the corporative basis 
he had outlined. In May, 1932, the 
official draft was submitted to the 
nation for examination and discus- 
sion. This done the Minister re- 
signed; but General Carmona ap- 
pointed Salazar president of the 
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new Cabinet. Proceeding to organ- 
ize the main industrial, commer- 
cial, agricultural, educational and 
social corporations, he submittec 
the new Constitution in March 
1933, to a national plebiscite, com 
posed of all men over twenty-one. 
all family heads, whether men o1 
women, and all women of inde- 
pendent means. No force or influ- 
ence was used except expository 
publicity; and it is equally to the 
credit of Salazar and the Portu- 
guese people that the Constitution 
was acclaimed by more than a nine- 
ty per cent majority. 

The system of government, es- 
tablished by the Constitution, is, in 
effect, an implied resume of Cath- 
olic political philosophy and of the 
Papal Encyclicals on government. 
It steers clear of “liberal” individ- 
ualism on the one hand, and, on 
the other, of State omnipotence and 
of the Communist or Fascist collect- 
ivism. 

Salazar has made it clear in pub- 
lished interviews, that the Facist 
doctrines of Mussolini and Hitler 
have no place in his Corporative 
Constitution. “Fascist dictatorship,” 
he insists, “tends toward Caesaro- 
Paganism, that knows no limits in 
the juridical or moral order.” Mus- 
solini he thinks is a “splendid op- 
portunist,” tending now to the right 
and now to the left, today attacking 
the Church and dissolving the Cath- 
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olic associations and tomorrow sign- 
ing the Lateran Treaty. He has 
done much to purify the moral 
atmosphere in Italy, because he 
wishes these things to be so, but he 
could equally establish them other- 
wise. 

But the Portuguese State defines 
the limits within which its Execu- 
tive is obliged to work, and it 
claims no omnipotence. 

It is in no sense Totalitarian: 
“That State which subordinates 


moral order, law, policy, economic 
life and all individual or collective 
activity to its concept of race or 
nation and is its own first principle 
and final end, is essentially pagan 


and incompatible with Christian 
civilization. On the contrary, the 
Portuguese Constitution, approved 
by the plebiscite, rejects all that 
proceeds from the totalitarian prin- 
ciple. It establishes the laws of 
morality and justice as limits of its 
sovereignty and imposes the obliga- 
tion of the State to respect the 
natural rights of individuals, fam- 
ilies and local bodies. It assures 
the inviolable freedom of religious 
beliefs and practices; it protects the 
right of parents and guardians to 
the education of their children; it 
guarantees the rights of property, 
capital and employment, in social 
harmony; and it recognizes the 
Catholic Church with its organiza- 
tion, and freely leaves to it the 
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care of the spiritual interests of the 
people. In a word, the Constitution 
defines and perpetuates Portuguese 
nationalism and its sane traditions, 
superadding to the concept of a na- 
tional and authoritative State what- 
ever other provisions are essential 
to a modern republic.” 

Salazar further explains that the 
systematic employment of violence, 
the logical outcome of the Fascist 
doctrine of state omnipotence, is 
inapplicable to the Portuguese sys- 
tem and customs. He deems his 
policies but a means of capturing 
the allegiance of his people to a 
democratic Christian State and of 
capacitating them for permanent 
self-government. The brilliant suc- 
cess he has achieved, materially and 
morally, has been accomplished 
without violence or appeals to par- 
tisan interests, but solely by the 
fairness and openness of his meth- 
ods and by the new and continuous 
prosperity, which his disinterested 
service has rendered to Portugal 
while the entire world was in the 
throes of calamitous crises. Bain- 
ville’s Les Dictateurs pronounces 
Salazar’s government: “the most 
honest, the wisest, and the most 
balanced in Europe, and the most 
exacting in the application of prin- 
ciples.” 

It adds to the wonder of this 
that Salazar employs none of the 
demagogue’s devices. He seldom 
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leaves his office in the Ministry of 
Finance and eschews public meet- 
ings and social functions, so that 
the people know his appearance 
only from photographs in the 
press. He propagates his principles 
and purposes only by plain, written 
exposition, and this without appeal 
to the emotions. He grants inter- 
views rarely, but replies promptly 
to all written petitions. 

His habit of seclusion occasioned 
much resentment at first; but when 
it became recognized that it was 
his incessant working for the peo- 
ple’s interest, and his desire to be 
under no obligation to social mag- 
nates, that determined him to hold 
himself apart, he won by degrees 
an admiration and loyalty more 
sincere and lasting than popular 
idols can compass. He lives a single 
life in a modest cottage at Vimeira 
with his sister, a school teacher, and 
keeps strictly within his salary of 
$225 a month. Truly can Antonio 
Ferro, his biographer, say of him: 
“He is alone, heroically so, working 
for us all. Let him go his own way 
that he may arrive the sooner. Let 
us await patiently the fulfilment 
of his promises. To his supreme 
authority there is adjoined no Vio- 
lence, save towards himself. Now 
that we understand him, let us 
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each go our way making no noise. 
Let him work.” 

Meanwhile he is making wider 
conquests. The government has 
given its best aid to its brother 
Nationalists of Spain against the 
assassins of Christian liberty. They 
in turn have been re-establishing 
schools and churches and Christian 
institutions in the wide area they 
have wrested from their destroyers. 
They have initiated therein the 
Salazar system and _ proclaimed 
their purpose to extend its essen- 
tials to all Spain in a Christian Cor- 
porate Republic. 

This purpose has been strength- 
ened by the encouraging approval 
of the social leaders of the Chris- 
tian world, and the special blessing 
of the Holy Father Pius XI, whose 
Reconstructing the Social Order 
presented the essentials of the Cor- 
porative State as the ideal basis of 
social reconstruction, in the same 
year, 1931, in which Salazar began 
the building of the Portuguese Re- 
public. The earnest study and prac- 
tical application of such wise and 
happily exemplified teachings should 
prove of immeasurable benefit to 
all republics, and especially to our 
own, which lends itself readily in 
its Constitution to the application 
of corporative principles. 





An upright politician asks, “What recommends a man?” A corrupt 
politician asks, “Who recommends him?” 





Portrait of a Parish 


By THOMAS F. COAKLEY 


Condensed from The Brooklyn Tablet 


In Pittsburgh the Sacred Heart 
parish is almost a_ self-contained 
unit. During the past 14 years it 
has permitted no child to be sent 
to any charitable institution. The 
families are kept together at all 
cost. There have been no evictions 
during the depression—or at any 
other time. Parishioners in distress 
may obtain reasonable loans for 
proper purposes through an ar- 
rangement at any of the local banks, 
upon the pastor’s guarantee of good 
character, and the usual bank in- 
terest rate is charged. 


The parish maintains its own em- 
ployment office. It has a recom- 
mended rooming list, giving strang- 
ers to the city a guarantee of proper 


lodgings. It has sometimes been 
found necessary to pay out $3,000 
per month for relief. No record is 
kept of these cases. There has been 
no embarrassing publicity. 

Two Sisters of Charity devote 
all their time to the Charity needs 
of our parishioners. In all such 
cases at least two visits are made 
every month to those homes where 
distress has been reported to us. 
One of the parish clergy is a trained 
psychiatrist and devotes practically 
all his time to domestic relations 
cases. 


Approximately two million dol- 
lars have been invested in the new 
church plant in the past ten years. 
In every instance, efforts were made 
to make the new church a parish 
affair. The architect, the contrac- 
tors, the stained glass craftsmen, 
the sculptors, the wood workers, 
the supply and material men, and 
their products, were selected from 
the Parish. Nothing has been im- 
ported that could be obtained lo- 
cally. 

Our parishioners are discouraged 
from going into court without pre- 
viously consulting their clergy. 
Only two boys from the parish got 
into Morals Court during all of last 
year. Every Monday night there 
is an Open Forum on the labor en- 
cyclicals of the Popes. There is 
free speech for everyone. Commun- 
ists and Socialists are given abund- 
ant opportunity to express their 
views on the Papal program for so- 
cial justice. 

Money is aever mentioned in the 
pulpit, neither are any financial an- 
nouncements made from it. The 
pulpit is reserved exclusively for 
the Gospel. Announcements are 
printed and distributed to parish- 


ioners. 


1 Hanson Pl., Brooklyn, N. Y. Apr 3, 1937. 
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The Art of Literary Nonsense 


By P. I. O'LEARY 


Condensed from The Father Mathew Record 


There is a sense of the nonsensi- 
cal as there is a sense of the hu- 
morous and of the ridiculous. To 
the reader used to the reports of 
parliamentary debates and to the 
contents of editorial columns, it 
might appear that the fabrication 
of real artistic nonsense is an easy 


matter. It is, however, far from 


being an easy matter. De Quincey 
said, “None but a man of extra- 
ordinary talent can write first-rate 


nonsense.” 

The one true exemplar of mod- 
ern nonsense-writers was Edward 
Lear. Lear, who was a prized 
friend of Tennyson, was placed by 
Ruskin at the head of his list of 
the best hundred authors. Lear 
was an artist and a draughtsman. 
His subjects were of a zoological 
and ornithological nature. He and 
Lewis Carroll are the greatest mas- 
ters of the art of intentional liter- 
ary nonsense. 

Lewis Carroll (Rev. Charles 
Dodgson) was an Oxford Don, a 
lecturer in mathematics. His 
“Alice” books are unique. They 
are tales with a continuity and co- 
herence for all their apparent ab- 
surdity. Possessed of balance and 
atmosphere of a curious and highly 
entertaining kind, they are not only 


logical in construction, but they 
have a philosophical quality that 
cannot be escaped. He or she who 
has not read Lewis Carroll has 
some delightful hours ahead. 

Writing on this subject in an 
essay entitled “The Sense of Non- 
sense,” Carolyn Wells, one of the 
most successful writers of nonsense- 
verse living, says: “Etymologically 
speaking, nonsense may be either 
words without meaning or words 
conveying absurd or ridiculous 
ideas. It is the second definition 
which expresses the great mass of 
nonsense literature.” That writer 
also says: “The sense of nonsense 
enables us not only to discern pure 
nonsense, but to consider intelli- 
gently nonsense of various degrees 
of purity. Absence of sense is not 
necessarily nonsense, any more than 
absence of justice is injustice.” 

There is made a telling point. 
Nonsense-verse and nonsense-prose 
is not merely meaningless jingle 
or a collection of empty and aim- 
less sentences. There is a method 
in it, for all its apparent absurdity 
and grotesqueness. 

For example, take that “classical” 
piece of verse, “Jabberwocky.” 
Often the mould and form for other 
verses of similar kind, it possesses 
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an air, a cachet, a success that they 
do not. This remarkable gift, with 
its coined words so telling and fit- 
ting, for all their want of meaning, 
has a beat and a rhythm which 
make it memorable and an atmos- 
pheric tone that is all its own. It 
“appeals to the nonsense-lover as a 
work of pure genius,” writes one 
skilled in such work: 
Jabberwocky 

Twas brillig, and the slithy toves 

Did gyre and gimble in the wabe; 
All the mimsy were the borogoves, 

And the mome raths outgrabe. 


“Beware the Jabberwock, my son, 
The jaws that bite, the claws 
that catch!” 
Beware the Jubjub bird, and shun 
The frumious Bandersnatch!” 


He took his vorpal sword in hand: 
Long time the manxome foe he 
sought. 
So rested he by the Tumtum tree, 
And stood awhile in thought. 


And as in uffish thought he stood, 
The Jabberwock with eyes of 
flame, 
Came whiffling through the tulgey 
wood, 
And burbled as it came! 


One, two! One, two! And through, 
and through 
The vorpal blade went snicker- 


snack! 
He left it dead, and with its head 


He went galumphing back. 


“And hast thou slain the Jabber- 
wock? 
Come to my arms, my beamish 
boy! 
Oh, frabjous day! Callooh! callay!” 
He chortled in his joy. 


‘Twas brillig, and the slithy toves 

Did gyre and gimble in the wabe; 
And mimsy were the borogoves 

And the mome raths outgrabe. 

Edward Lear, who was even 
more skilful in his versifying than 
Lewis Carroll has enriched liter- 
ature by garnering his own crop 
of striking nonsense-verses. He is 
credited with being the inventor 
of that form of verse known as 
the “Limerick.” He himself dis- 
claims this distinction, saying that 
it was suggested to him by a friend 
as “a model for amusing rhymes.” 
Lear composed over two hundred 
Limericks. 

Lear made no bones about his 
aim in writing such verses. His 
object, he said, was to produce 
“nonsense, pure and absolute.” He 
claimed that “to have been the 
means of administering innocent 
mirth to thousands was surely a 
just cause for satisfaction.” It is 
written that “he pursued his aim 
with scrupulous consistency, and 
his absurd conceits are fantastic 
and ridiculous, but never cheaply 
funny.” 
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The rhythmical movement and 
the “delicious absurdity” of Lear’s 
nonsense-rhymes may be indicated 
by these quotations: 


On the coast of Coromandel 

Where the early pumpkins blow, 

In the middle of the woods 
Lived the Yonghy-Bonghy-Bo. 
Two old chairs and half a candle 
One old jug without a handle, 

These were all his worldly goods; 

In the middle of the woods, 

These were all his worldly goods 
Of the Yonghy-Bonghy-Bo, 

Of the Yonghy-Bonghy-Bo. 

There are other writers who have 
added to the gaiety of English- 
speaking nations at least by their 
artful efforts in nonsense-rhymes or 
nonsense-prose. W. S. Gilbert is, 
of course, one. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes was another. In our own 
day we have such graceful writers 
as A. A. Milne, Stephen Leacock, 
Gellet Burgess, Harry Graham, and 


a host more. All of these gifted 
writers produce such excellent lit- 
erary nonsense that not to appre- 
ciate it argues one’s lack of the 
sense of nonsense as well as a want 
of the sense of humor. 

In their lighter moments such 
literary heavyweights as Tennyson, 
Thackeray and Longfellow, not to 
speak of Swinburne, Kipling, Mark 
Twain, Belloc, Chesterton, and 
others have unbent and essayed airy 
trifles of a more or less winning 
nonsensical kind. 

And did not Dr. Johnson perpet- 
uate this: 

As with my hat upon my head 

I walked along the Strand, 
I there did meet another man 

With his hat in his hand. 


The tender infant, meek and mild, 
Fell down upon the stone; 
The nurse took up the squealing 
child, 
But still the child squealed on. 


PROFANITY 


Recently in Washington, the famous General Order deprecating 
swearing and cursing which was originally issued to the Continental 
Army by George Washington in 1776, was reprinted and sent to all 
recruiting offices and camps of the United States Army. Among other 
things we find the Father of his Country saying, “I hope the officers will 
by word and example endeavor to check any cursing or swearing, and 
that everyone in the army will realize that we can have little hope of 
the blessing of heaven on our arms if we insult it by our impiety and 
folly. Added to this, it is a vice so mean and low, without a temptation, 
that every man of sense and character detests it.” 

From the Religious Bulletin of the Northeast Catholic High 

School (Philadelphia) 





During the week-end I spent 
in Shanghai, before coming up to 
Hanyang, I came in touch with 
Chinese music. In the large Chin- 
ese stores in Shanghai there are 
many small theatres in which, by 
way of advertisement, Chinese 
plays, musical or dramatical, are 
performed. Entrance to them is 
free and the show keeps going con- 
tinuously during shopping hours. 
It was while standing in a Chinese 
crowd in one such theatre that I 
first came face to face with their 
musical production. This type of 
musicale is to them what the opera 
or the musical comedy is to us. 
In its present form, it dates from 
the eighth century. 

The orchestra, numbering a few 
persons, sat at the side of the stage. 
One member strummed a moon- 
shaped guitar, the neck of which 
was short and, unlike most Chinese 
instruments, had frets which as- 
sisted the player. Another played 
a two-stringed violin. This is a 
hollow cylinder, usually bamboo, 
from which protrudes a long arm, 
forming a support for the strings. 
The bow passes through the strings 
so that it is an accomplishment in 
itself to avoid playing the wrong 
one. A small drum, a flute, cym- 


Moment Musical 


By JOHN McCLOSKEY 
Condensed from The Far East 


bals and what appeared to me to be 
two small sticks, were the other 
instruments. During the perform- 
ance the orchestra played continu- 
ally, now repeating the phrase, now 
seemingly playing anything and 
everything, and at times I pricked 
my ears when I thought something 
was being played very much like 
an Irish Jig. All this time the two 
little pieces of stick were being 
struck together no doubt to keep 
time, but the beat was so peculi- 
arly irregular that it would be 
beyond the wildest dreams of any 
Western syncopated orchestra. 
The play proper was preceded by 
a prologue during which the play- 
ers themselves came on the stage 
one by one explaining their names 
and their individual roles. These 
players are generally men or young 
boys. Those who are to take fe- 
male parts have been trained from 
youth to sing falsetto. Each en- 
trance or exit is a very stilted affair 
and to a foreigner seems almost 
ludicrous, but before the play has 
proceeded far, you develop a rev- 
erence for their gracefulness. Even 
the youngest performer makes every 
gesture so perfectly that it is a 
pleasure in itself to watch him. 
As a rule only the chief actors sing, 
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and their song, usually combined 
with a jerky and rather dramatic 
accompaniment from the orchestra, 
has a striking similarity to our 
Western recitative. In these produc- 
tions a common method of intro- 
ducing mirth is by a play on words. 
The Chinese language is certainly a 
punster’s paradise by reason of the 
similarity in the sounds of char- 
acters, and the dramatists take full 
advantage of it. 

The actors dress in a most elab- 
orate fashion. A large head-dress, 
draped with beads and plumes, 
gowns of very full dimensions and 
sometimes a very long, thin beard 
complete the make-up. 


The question has often been 
asked—are the Chinese, as a people, 


musical? There seems to be no 
question about the fact that they 
like music. But music has a very 
small part in the lives of the poorer 
people and those living in the coun- 
try. This may be due to the fact 
that they are so constantly taken up 
with providing the necessaries of 
life that they have little time for 
recreative amusements. But it is, 
perhaps, in some country village 
that you find an old fiddler. very 


often blind, playing on his two- 
stringed violin traditional airs, the 
antiquity of which would certainly 
be hard to believe. Or again you 
may hear someone sing an ordinary 
country ballad which, apart from its 
meaningless words, has an air as 
winsome as that of any of our own 
ballads. Should you find a crowd 
of coolies working together, as I 
have seen them carrying a motor 
car in Hankow and on another oc- 
casion pulling a heavy roller up a 
steep hill, you will usually find 
them chanting a song. 

In traditional Chinese music, the 
scale in use is a five note scale, 
containing neither “Mi” nor “Ti”. 
We cannot accurately call the Chin- 
ese scale major or minor but rather 
a combination of both. The 
Chinese enjoy their own music in 
preference to ours, just as they 
would enjoy their bowl of rice 
better than our meat pie. Their 
music is part of a rich legacy given 
to them by past centuries, a legacy 
which they have kept and which 
means as much to them as the 
wealth of compositions bequeathed 
to us by Western masters. 


POINT OF VIEW 


Some people in forgetfulness speak of the poor as the lower classes. 
From the point of view of our Lord they are the higher classes. If their 
poverty is voluntary they are God’s aristocracy. 


Fortnightly Review (1922). 





Consumers’ Cooperative 


By REV. EDGAR SCHMIEDELER, O. S. B., Ph.D 
Condensed from the pamphlet 


A serious evil in our econornic 
system today is excessive profit- 
taking. An effective means of com- 
bating this evil is the organization 
of consumers’ cooperatives. Per- 
haps the most general pronounce- 
ment by the Catholic Church on 
this subject is the following, taken 
from The Bishop’s Program of So- 
cial Reconstruction (1919): 

“More important than any gov- 
ernment regulation of prices would 
be the establishment of cooperative 
stores. The enormous toll taken 
from industry by the various classes 
of middlemen is now fully realized. 
The astonishing difference between 
the price received by the producer 
and that paid by the consumer has 
become a scandal of our industrial 
system. The obvious and direct 
means of reducing this discrepancy 
and abolishing unnecessary middle- 
men is the operation of retail and 
wholesale mercantile concerns un- 
der the ownership and management 
of the consumers. This is no 
Utopian scheme. It has been suc- 
cessfully carried out in England 
and Scotland through the Rochdale 
system.” 

When a group of persons band 
themselves together to produce 


something, we have what is known 
as a producers’ cooperative. In this 
country there are but very few of 
these cooperatives. When a group 
bands together for the purpose of 
selling something, the result is a 
marketing cooperative. This type 
of coop is relatively common 
among American Farmers. When 
a group of persons unite to poll 
their resources for loan purposes, 
the result is a credit cooperative. 
Finally, if a number of persons 
unite for buying purposes, we have 
what is known as a consumers’ co- 
operative. It is this type that we are 
interested in here. 

It is well to observe that not in- 
frequently one finds several types 
of cooperatives combined in one 
and the same group. Thus, the 
members of the Gary (Negro) con- 
sumers’ cooperative have also or- 
ganized a credit union. To cite 
another example, the noted market- 
ing cooperative, Land O'Lakes 
Creameries in the Northwest, does 
much purchasing of feed, machin- 
ery, and the like, for its members. 
In this latter capacity it is a con- 
sumers’ rather than a marketing 
cooperative. 

Not all cooperatives follow the 
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same lines of development. But not 
infrequently they originate and de- 
velop in some way as the following: 
A group of neighbors get together 
to discuss the possibility of making 
some of their ordinary purchases 
together. They form what might be 
called a buying club. The most com- 
mon article of consumption is se- 
lected and the organization is built 
around it. Other services, close to 
the people as consumers, are grad- 
ually added. As the membership 
grows, mass purchasing power 
leads to wholesale buying on a 
constantly increasing scale. 

As a rule development is gradual, 
but to state that development is 


gradual is not necessarily to say that 


it is slow. In many _ instances 
growth is quite rapid. A few 
simple instances will show this. 
There is, for example, the consum- 
ers’ cooperative at Flint, Michigan. 
Organized in 1933, by eight fam- 
ilies, and having an initial capital 
of $22, it had grown by the end 
of 1935 to 260 families and was 
doing a business of $3,000 a month. 

Another example is that of the so- 
called Consumers’ Cooperative 
Services, organized as a buying club 
in Chicago by nine persons in 1932. 
It has since grown into a very suc- 
cessful co-op, doing a monthly bus- 
iness of $35,000. 

The Negro cooperative at Gary, 
begun under most unfavorable cir- 
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cumstances by a small group in 
1932, had by 1935 grown to 371 
members, employed seven people, 
and made sales totaling $34,055.26 
for that year. The goal for 1936 
was a $50,000 business, and future 
plans called for branch stores at 
Gary, East Chicago, and Indiana 
Harbor, and for a bakery and a 
dairy. 

In 1934 over $30,000,000 worth 
of petroleum products were sold by 
gas and oil cooperatives. These 
happen to be almost entirely rural 
co-ops. Other examples could easily 
be added. It is estimated that, in 
spite of their youthfulness, the mem- 
bership of consumers’ cooperatives 
in the United States today stands 
at about 2,000,000, and that the 
sum total non-profit business be- 
ing done by these groups amounts 
to approximately $1,000,000 a day. 

In Europe, as has already been 
intimated, consumers’ and other co- 
operatives are much more highly 
developed. Outstanding examples 
of countries that have many and 
successful cooperatives are England, 
Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Fin- 
land, and Belgium. 

There are a great many different 
kinds of consumers’ cooperatives, 
all of them supplying certain goods 
or services of which the members 
stand in need. For example, there 
are cooperative gas and oil stations. 
There are associations operating re- 
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tail stores, restaurants, bakeries. 
There are others carrying on coop- 
erative housing projects. There are 
cooperative power lines for electri- 
fication, cooperative recreation pro- 
jects, mutual associations for insur- 
ance or for telephone service, for 
medical aid and even for burial 
service. And by no means does this 
exhaust the list. New fields are be- 
ing opened constantly. 

Here is a very simple instance. 
A pastor organized a cooperative 
coal purchasing program, request- 
ing all his parishioners to buy their 
coal together. The current retail 
price was paid by all. The differ- 
ence between the wholesale price 
for the entire quantity bought and 
the retail price, paid by the individ- 
ual parishioners for their particular 
shares, was sufficient to cover the 
expense of the entire coal supply 
for the parish church and school 
building. 

The Survey, in its November, 
1935, midmonthly issue, describes 
a rather novel cooperative venture, 
a cooperative hospital located at 
Elk City, Oklahoma. Some 1,800 
families in Elk City and the sur- 
rounding territory own and con- 
trol the hospital, and through it 
get the medical, surgical, and den- 
tal care they need. Each family 
membership entails ownership of at 
least one $50 share of stock, which 
may be paid in installments. This 
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stock provides the capital for the 
eighty-bed institution. Operating 
costs and payments to the physici- 
ans are met by monthly charges of 
$1 or $2 a family, according to 
which of two plans a family chooses. 
In return the family is entitled to 
medical and surgical care without 
further costs, except for a few 
specified charges. 

Genuine Rochdale cooperative 
principles demand democratic con- 
trol. They insist on ownership of 
property again, connoting control 
of the use of property, something 
which it did from time immemorial, 
but has not been doing under 
modern large-scale capitalism. 

Under cooperation every share- 
holder, no matter how few or how 
many shares he may have, has a 
right to one, and only one, vote in 
the management of the common en- 
terprise. Under capitalism it is dif- 
ferent. As organized today, capital- 
ism practically separates control 
from ownership. Through such de- 
vices as non-voting stock, wide dis- 
tribution of small numbers of shares 
which cannot be voted because of 
distance, and such like, the great 
majority of share owners are denied 
an effective voice in the manage- 
ment of the enterprise. Control is 
exerted by the few. And this con- 
trol can, and often does, become 
despotic. As the Rev. Charles 
Aziere, O.S.B., recently stated: 











“With 200 largest corporations con- 
trolling 22 per cent of the total 
wealth of the country, and owning 
as much as the other 300,000 odd 
corporations combined under such 
separation of control that the in- 
terests of the consumer, the laborer, 
and the owners themselves are all 
subservient to the interests of the 
managment group, and where, be- 
cause of the dominant position in 
in the economic field, the price 
structure and credit structure are 
set by the same interested group, 
there one finds dominance from the 
top down through every phase of 
activity, such as would in political 
science be called despotism, but in 
economic science is still called cap- 
italism.” 

A second cooperative principle is 
that earnings are distributed to the 
members in proportion to their 
patronage. In other words, the 
members of the cooperative get four, 
five, or at most, six per cent inter- 
est on their shares, and then from 
the funds that are left over, after 
all expenses of conducting the co- 
op’s business have been taken care 
of, they receive earnings according 
to the value of the purchases they 
have made. For example, a mem- 
ber who spends $500 a year at a co- 
operative store, gets five times as 
much out of the surplus savings 
as the member who only spends 
$100. Under the capitalistic sys- 
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tem, it is different. Earnings there 
go to the owners in proportion to 
the amount of their investment. 

Thirdly, in the interests of ex- 
pediency, sales or services made by 
the society are charged at com- 
petitive prices. Thereby disastrous 
price wars with competitors are 
avoided. Any profits that result 
from the undertaking are simply 
considered overcharges and, as al- 
ready indicated, are returned to the 
patrons of the business. While this 
is the general rule, there are notable 
exceptions. Swedish cooperatives, 
for instance, have openly fought 
monopolies through the device of 
price-cutting. They have refused to 
charge their exorbitant competitive 
prices. 

Finally, all the earnings are dis- 
tributed. A certain amount is cus- 
tomarily set aside as a reserve fund 
for protection against possible loss. 
Very commonly a certain per- 
centage is set aside for education. 
Every worth-while cooperative em- 
phasizes educational work or train- 
ing in cooperation through circu- 
lars, pamphlets, lectures, study clubs, 
and the like. They consider this 
essential to a soundly progressive 
cooperative movement. Certain 
amounts of the surplus savings may 
be used for still other purposes, such 
as recreation, art, health, insurance 
—provided the members wish it 
and give their approval. 
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There are both economic and so- 
cial values in cooperation. This 
writer is convinced that cooperation 
gives promise of eliminating the 
more glaring abuses, such as waste 
and the gouging of the consumer, 
that characterize our present sys- 
tem. In a cooperative society one 
would hardly expect to find such a 
thing as middlemen taking 300 per 
cent on the retail sales of milk 
products as is done, for instance, 
in New York. There would be 
little point to such procedure in a 
cooperative society. 

There is no question that coop- 
eratives can influence prices. There 
are not a few cases on record in 
which they have lowered exorbitant 
prices. One instance that has at- 
tracted particular attention is that 
of a number of cooperative burial 
associations in Minnesota. In 1930 
an organization called the Minne- 
sota Valley Burial Association was 
formed. Each member of the or- 
ganization contributed five dollars 
to be used as the original capital, for 
a reserve fund, and to help those 
who could not pay for a funeral. 
In 1932 nine cooperative funeral 
associations in Minnesota buried 
231 people at an average cost of 
$186 each. This was about half 
the average rate in other places. 

Among the best organized co- 
operatives in this country are the oil 
and gas co-ops. These, too, have 


brought about notable reductions in 
prices. Cooperative buying of pe- 
troleum products has resulted in 
some instances in reducing the 
margin between the tank-car price 
and the tank-wagon price by 7 or 
8 cents a gallon. In addition, many 
cooperative oil associations have 
made patronage refunds of 10 to 
15 per cent, and even more. 
Sometimes the savings made by 
cooperatives are obscured by the 
fact that competitive dealers reduce 
their prices. It is no secret that 
there is need for much such reduc- 
tion of prices in this country. It is 
a bit strange, for instance, that in 
London, a city far removed from 
its wheat supply, the price of bread 
should be lower than in Omaha, 
located in the immediate neighbor- 
hood of our immense wheat fields. 
Referring to the social values of 
cooperatives, a report of St. Francis 
Xavier University, a Catholic in- 
stitution in Nova Scotia which has 
done outstanding work in fostering 
co-ops, has the following to say, 
among other things: “One of the 
chief values of the cooperative 
movement lies in the opportunity 
it gives the average citizen to func- 
tion as a conscious agent in shap- 
ing his economic life and welfare. 
He works with others for a com- 
mon end and mutual good. Day 
by day he learns that by cooper- 
ating with others he serves himself 
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best. He respects leadership because strong labor organizations, would 
he sees how it must develop. He be no less than foolhardy. 

With these cautions in mind, the 
Catholic may well give serious at- 
tention to the formation of con- 
sumers’ cooperatives. Indeed, he 
should do so. There is need for 
action. The abuses in our economic 
system clamor for correction. Con- 
economic ills. To work for the  sumers’ cooperatives furnish one 
extension of a cooperative society, effective means for correcting them. 
for instance, but at the same time We should not hesitate to make the 
to neglect the development of most of them. 


TIME MARCHES DOWN 


Leonardo da Vinci, the great Italian artist, sought high and low for 
a suitable model for the figure of Christ in his famous painting, “The 
Last Supper.” He was just about to give up in despair when he found 
what he was looking for in the person of a fine-looking young man by 
the name of Pietro Vandinelli. This youth possessed such pure, faultless 
features, lit up in a sort of spiritual radiance, that Leonardo asked him 
to sit as a model for the Christ figure. Vandinelli agreed, and the artist 
was very well pleased with his selection. Some years later he found himself 
in need of a model for Judas Iscariot. Again he sought in vain for a long 
time; but finally discovered him in a wretched beggar who was poking 
along the gutters of an equally wretched street. The man’s face was 
loathsome in the extreme, just what he wanted for Iscariot. The beggar 
consented to pose for a considerable remuneration. The sittings began, 
and as the painting progressed, Leonardo noticed with some uneasiness 
that the features of his model reminded him of something buried in the 
past. Then he suddenly trembled. The repugnant face of the beggar 
was once the exalted countenance of the handsome Pietro Vandinelli. 
Several years of misfortune and sin had transformed the pure youth into 
this monstrous specimen of humanity. The figure of Christ and the 
figure of Iscariot in the same figure! Leonardo da Vinci shuddered, 
and the brush slipped from his fingers. 


Westermann’s Monatshefte, (Berlin) as quoted by Annals of 
St. Joseph, (West de Pere, Wisconsin) 


acquires stature as a citizen in po- 
litical and economic relations with 
his fellow men.” 

The mistake must not be made 
of looking upon consumers’ coop- 
eratives as the one cure-all of our 




















The Liturgy and Leakage 
By DOM BERNARD McELLIGOTT 
Condensed from the Catholic Herald (London) 


The teaching Church does not 
plead with us for a hearing. She 


speaks with the voice of Christ” 


Who said “He that heareth you, 
heareth Me.” It is the teaching 
Church in the person of the Vicar 
of Christ who says “People are 
better instructed in the truths of 
faith . . . by the celebration of the 
sacred mysteries in the course of 
the year than by even the mightiest 
pronouncements of the teaching 
Church.” I quote this in order to 
place beside it another utterance 
of Pius XI, this time from an audi- 
ence granted to Abbot Capelle: 
“The liturgy is a very great thing. 
It is the most important organ of 
the ordinary teaching power of the 
Church.” 

The liturgy, then (by which is 
meant principally the Mass), is a 
greater teacher of the Faith than 
any human instructor or body of 
instructors, clerical or lay; nay, 
greater than the weightiest pro- 
nouncement of the teaching Church 
itself. It is easy to see why. For 
the liturgy is the Faith itself, 
prayed, grasped by the imagination, 
absorbed by the soul in living con- 
tact with the divine source of light 
and life. In the active and sincere 
offering of Mass, Christ and Chris- 


tians share the same supernatural 
life of illumination which the Head 
of the mystical body imparts to the 
members. It is teaching by incor- 
poration into Christ, and Christ is 
the teacher. 

Children in Catholic elementary 
schools, adolescents in our secon- 
dary and public schools, Catholic 
undergraduates at the universities; 
should not they (as well as all of 
us) be formed into Christ .by the 
supreme teaching power of the 
Mass? To Catholics taking the 
Pope’s teaching seriously there can 
be no other first principle of 
Christian education. But there is 
one essential condition. Only an 
active, intelligent and truly sacri- 
ficial participation in the Mass will 
effect this. A passive “attendance” 
at Mass will not do, because the 
soul, with its faculties of under- 
standing, loving and willing, is 
simply not put into effective contact 
with the Sacrifice. 

The tragedy (not altogether un- 
perceived by them) of thousands 
of young adolescent Catholic lives 
at present is that they do not know 
and love the Mass, and the liturgi- 
cal Christian life which springs 
from it, as their worship, some- 
thing that they do. I suggest that 
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we have here a principal cause of 
the leakage from the Faith. 

Most of them know all the an- 
swers in the textbook. But these 
are, by themselves, dry bones. They 
must be made to live by doing, by 
performing the Mass itself as a 
conscious act of sacrifice which 
demands the cooperation of intelli- 
gence, heart, imagination, body and 
voice. 


If the liturgy, especially the 


Mass, is the centre of the Christian’s 
life—and there can be no doubt 
about that—we reach this con- 
clusion: that a Christian’s every- 
day life is, or should be, an ex- 
tension of his worship. 

His education for everyday life, 


then should be centred on, and 
develop from, the truths of Faith 
which he learns in his worship; for 
we remember that the liturgy in- 
structs us in the truths of Faith 
better than even the weightiest pro- 
nouncements of the teaching 
Church. Following this line, it is 
clearly demanded of Catholic edu- 
cation that it should put the liturgy 
first, and particularly the intelli- 
gent, corporate and vocal offering 
of Mass. 

Have we not in practice very 
largely kept the teaching of doc- 
trine and actual “attendance” at 
Mass in separate pigeon-holes? In 
doing so, have we not, incredible 
as it seems, followed unconsciously 


July 
the very tactic of the reformers? 
We cannot separate dogma from 
the living liturgy. Is it any good 
to teach adolescents abstract truths 
about the Mass in the classroom 
if in church they sing popular 
hymns or keep silence during the 
Mass itself? Is it any wonder that, 
in such circumstances, abstract 
classroom instruction has no real 
meaning for them? Can we be 
surprised if it makes no vital con- 
tact with their imagination and so 
does not stick? For imagination, 
as Chesterton splendidly remarks, 
is a sense of the meaning of things. 

The meaning of things can be 
taught in the Catholic classroom, 
as a preparation for actually doing, 
learning and praying them in the 
liturgy of the Christian year. The 
great feasts of the liturgical year 
are not mere pious landmarks, re- 
leasing in us a nostalgic sigh for the 
glories of the ages of faith. They 
are dynamic; they powerfully pre- 
sent to us Christian truth; they 
teach the doctrines they embody. 
When we take an active part (in- 
telligently prepared) in the liturgi- 
cal year, we are, by submitting our- 
selves to the Church’s expression 
of these truths, “assimilating them 
into our very flesh and blood” 
(Pius XI). As a Catholic writer 
has excellently said, “Christian edu- 
cation is not so much information 
apart from Christ as formation of 
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Christ through Christ.” 

Each feast as it comes has its 
own power of instruction. It is 
for Catholic education to use this 
power to the full, by joining in- 
telligent and imaginative (in Ches- 
terton’s sense) preparation in the 
classroom to actual corporate offer- 
ing of Mass in the church. The 
perils of our situation, as well as 
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the direct teaching of the Holy 
See, demand this. 

A passive, mechanical attendance 
at Mass leads (can we not see it?) 
to boredom, ignorance of Chris- 
tian truth, a mistaking of external 
conformity for the realities of sac- 
rifice and prayer, a sense of personal 
restriction instead of spiritual ex- 
pansion. 








THE ART OF LISTENING 


There is also a grace of kind listening, as well as a grace of kind 
speaking. Some men listen with an abstracted air, which shows that 
their thoughts are elsewhere. Or they seem to listen, but by wide answers 
and irrelevant questions show that they have been occupied with their 
own thoughts more than with what you are saying. 

Some listen with a kind of importunate ferocity, which makes you 
feel that you have been put on your trial, and that your auditor expects 
beforehand that you are going to tell him a lie. Some interrupt, and will 
not hear you to the end. 

Some hear you to the end, and then forthwith begin to speak to 
you of a similar experience which has befallen themselves, making your 
case only an illustration of their own. Some, meaning to be kind, listen 
with such a determined, lively, violent attention, that you are at once 
made uncomfortable, and the charm of conversation is at an end. 

Many persons whose manners will stand the test of speaking, break 
down under the trial of listening. But all these ought to be brought 
under the sweet influences of religion. Kind listening is often an act 
of the most delicate interior mortification, and is a great assistance towards 
kind speaking. 

A second difficulty is that of repressing vexation at certain times and 
in certain places. Each man meets with peculiar characters who have 
a specialty of irritating him. They always come at the wrong time, 
say the most inopportune things, and make the most unfortunate choice 
of topics of conversation. You may admire, respect, even like, the 
persons, yet you give out sparks when they touch you, and explode if 
they rub against you. 

This is only one example of many species of vexation, which it is 
difficult to repress in our social contact, and which it is the office of the 
spirit of kindness to allay. 


From Kindness by Frederick William Faber 








America One Thousand Years Ago 


By ANNA McNEIL 


Condensed from the St. Anthony Messenger 


What was America like thou- 
sands of years ago? Slowly, reluc- 
tantly, the continent is revealing 
its ancient secrets to the archaeolo- 
gist. The geological formations in 
North America are proof that man 
existed here countless ages ago. 
Human remains have been found 
in caverns, thickly encrusted with 
onyx, which, forming drop by 
drop, is one of the slowest of na- 
tural processes. Civilization of a 
high order flourished centuries be- 
fore the coming c* the white man. 
Conjecture as to the identity of 
the Mound Builders is fascinating. 
Over a wide expanse of our pres- 
ent United States, but chiefly in 
Ohio, Wisconsin and Illinois, this 
mysterious race constructed, with 
the utmost skill, great embank- 
ments of earth for unknown pur- 
poses. Some of these might be 
mistaken for hills except for their 
perfect contours. Others plainly 
represent animals, reptiles, fishes 
and birds. Seen from the air the 
resemblance is striking, and in this 
connection many a prehistoric site 
is clearly visible from a plane when 
entirely concealed from the most 
eager searcher on the ground. 
The most famous mound is that 
of the Great Serpent in Adams 


County, Ohio. It lies upon a nar- 
row ridge between three streams 
which unite. Its length following 
the curves is 1,348 feet. The body, 
back of the head, is 30 feet across 
and five feet high. There is a 
span of 75 feet across the serpent’s 
open jaws. The tail is thrown into 
a triple coil. In front of the serpen 
is an elliptical enclosure with < 
heap of stones at the center, which 
were possibly used during sacrifi- 
cial rites. 

Throughout Ohio there are 
thousands of “altar mounds”’— 
rounded heaps of earth built up 
over a basin of hard clay. These 
basins are exactly three feet or four 
feet across and contain charcoal 
and ashes, together with many 
curious objects which show the rav- 
ages of fire. One of these altar 
mounds yielded two bushels of 
ornaments made of stone, copper, 
mica, bears’ teeth, and 60,000 
pearls. Most of them were finely 
pierced and had evidently been 
strung and used for adornment. 

The gigantic “effigy mounds” i 
Wisconsin are so skillfully con- 
structed that there is no difficulty 
in tracing the likeness of the buf- 
falo, moose, elk, deer, fox, wolf, 
panther and lynx. The tails of the 
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panthers are 350 feet long. There 
are also well-shaped eagles with a 
wing spread of 1,000 feet. These 
forms are not only in relief, but 
cut into the soil. The mammals 
are all in profile, showing but two 
legs. 

The great Cahokia mound in 
Illinois rises to 100 feet in the midst 
of 60 lesser mounds. Four terraces 
lead to the top. It covers 12 acres. 

The Mound Builders were Stone 
Age men. Not one people but 
different races built the mounds 
and some of them were either in- 
spired by, or connected with, the 
great civilizations of ancient Mex- 
ico. 


In western Tennessee there are 


mounds of graves made of slabs of 
stone with two sides, two ends, top 
and bottom. There may be a single 
grave in a mound, or many. Twelve 
miles from Nashville, a mound, 45 
feet across and 12 feet high, was 
opened and contained 100 skele- 
tons in stone graves which were 
arranged in tiers, one above the 
other. 

Little children were buried un- 
der the floors in stone coffins from 
one foot to four feet in length. 
Their tiny treasures, including 
cups and bowls of pottery, beads, 
pearls and leg bones of birds on 
which they cut their teeth, just as 
modern babies use teething rings, 
were interred with them. 


In 1932 an ex-World War avia- 
tor flew over a low mesa between 
Blythe, Calif., and Las Vegas, New 
Mexico, and was startled to observe 
the gigantic outlines of human 
figures. Guided by photographs, 
archaeologists of the Los Angeles 
Museum to which the find was re- 
ported, came upon three groups of 
intaglio characters, representing 
men, animals, serpents and circles, 
formed by scraping loose pebbles 
into ridges. The largest human 
figure measured 167 feet from 
head to foot and the smallest, 95 
feet. 

No one may even guess at the 
purpose of the early builders who 
spent long years of gruelling labor 
in the making of mounds and 
burial vaults nor can science with 
all its wisdom explain how vast 
outlines, as those of the Great Ser- 
pent, could have been made so ac- 
curately. 

Hundreds, perhaps thousands of 
years, have elapsed since the cliff 
dwellers of the Southwest vanish- 
ed into the hazy past. The Pueblo 
Indians of today may be their re- 
mote descendants. They were a 
peace-loving, agricultural people 
who raised maize, beans, water- 
melons, cotton and tobacco, irri- 
gated fields with well constructed 
ditches, and domesticated the tur- 
key. They chose cliffs and mesas 
for dwelling places for protection 
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against tribes from the plains. 

Three hundred skeletons found 
in Arizona show the cliffmen to 
have been small in stature, and 
blackhaired, with flattened heads, 
probably the result of having been 
strapped on papoose boards. 

The cliff dwellings were built 
about 800 feet above the level of 
river or valley, of assorted stones 
held together with moistened clay, 
or of sun dried bricks. They were 
two or three stories high, each story 
set back from the one below, leav- 
ing flat, open roofs or courts. The 
lower story had no windows, and 
entrance was by ropes or ladders 
which led up on the outside to a 
hole in the roof. A ladder on the 


inside completed the means of 
access and the outer ladder could 
be drawn up for safety. The rooms 


were very small but numerous. 
Pueblo Bonito, New Mexico, the 
great apartment house of the pre- 
historic builders, had nearly 1,000 
rooms. 

Dried human bodies, still wear- 
ing yucca sandals have been found, 
covered with a clothe of fibre or 
cords, in which feathers were thick- 
ly inserted. These people made fine 
pottery, including water jars, flasks, 
cups, bowls or ladles. The geo- 
metrical designs are good and the 
shape and quality of the pottery 
are actually better than that of 
modern Indian make. 
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A forgotten race made a vast 
network of irrigation canals in 
southern Arizona. The difficulty 
of digging these in the hard des- 
ert sands under a blazing sun, with 
primitive tools, can be faintly 
imagined. 

Picture writings are found on 
rocks in some of the wildest and 
most inaccessible places. Engineers 
working on the hydro-electric de- 
velopment in Maryland, a few 
years ago, discovered picture writ- 
ings on the rocks in the Susque- 
hanna River at a point now cov- 
ered by the great dam. They sum- 
moned Dr. Francis C. Nicholas, 
dean of the Maryland Academy of 
Sciences, who perceived their 
value and had the rocks removed 
for study. Dr. Nicholas pointed 
out that the curves seen in many 
of the pictographs, indicate a high 
degree of civilization, for untutored 
men draw only straight and simple 
lines. Nature loves the spiral, curve 
and circle. Early men _ observed 
that birds of prey descended upon 
their victims in spiral motion; that 
banks along streams were curved 
and that flowing water created 
eddies and whirlpools; that an ob- 
ject tossed into a body of water 
caused ever-increasing ripples; that 
the wind whirled fallen leaves into 
circles; that the moon at full was 
round—and in meditating upon 
these forms he learned to incor- 
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porate them in his primitive art. 
It is thought that predecessors of 
the Maya Indians of Central Amer- 
ica, may have lived at the Cono- 
wingo site thousands of years ago. 
A possible clue to the symbolism 
is that the snake, which always 
indicates danger and caution, was 
carved opposite a treacherous land- 
ing, while the spreading root, 
which signifies security and 
strength, marked the safest. 
Human remains in a mummified 
state have been brought out of 
Kentucky caverns, with corncobs, 
watermelon and sunflower seeds, 
and tobacco, believed to be the old- 
est in existence. Their utensils 
were gourds, shown by many brok- 
en pieces. Their light in the dark 
cavern depths was provided by 
fagots bound together with strips 
of bark, dipped in bear fat. 
America’s first miners delved for 
salt which they could obtain readily 
with their chipping tools. Under 
ground rivers, long since dry, hol- 
lowed out passageways in western 
salt mines, and from these have 


been taken a carved club of a type 
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used thousands of years ago, stone 
hammers with wooden handles, 
sandals of yucca fibre, and many 
human bones. 

A movement is now on foot, 
sponsored by the president of Ogle- 


_thorpe University, in which the 


Scientific American is co-operating, 
to preserve the story of America 
together with many photographs, 
for the benefit of the generations 
who will inhabit the country 4,000 
years from today. The civilization 
of which we are so proud will then 
exist only in the merest fragments. 
Our great engineering achieve- 
ments will be crumbled heaps; our 
largest cities buried beneath the 
earth; our finest memorials _re- 
vealed to wondering eyes through 
the medium of an excavator’s pick. 
In the words of Washington Irving, 
“History fades into fable; fact be- 
comes clouded with doubt and 
controversy; the inscription mould- 
ers from the tablet; the statue falls 
from the pedestal. Columns, arches, 
pyramids—what are they but heaps 
of sand; and their epitaphs but 
characters written in the dust.” 


LIKE A TOP 

“To sleep like a top” has nothing to do with the kind of a top that 
spins around. The phrase really means “To sleep like a Dormouse,” 
which has the reputation of being a sleepy animal. 

We borrowed this expression from the French language, and the 
French word for Dormouse is Taupe. But when we took the phrase 
over into English, we dropped the word Taupe, which means nothing 
to us, and incorrectly substituted the English word sounding like it; 


namely, “Top.” 





A Cooperative Farm Community 


By SMITH SULLIVAN, O. M. I. 


Condensed from The Christian Front 


Three years ago Father Mc- 
Goey was a junior curate in Toron- 
to’s St. Clare’s parish and a mem- 
ber of a clerical study club. Today 
he is pastor of St. Francis’ Mission, 
near King City, and the director of 
a community of 240 persons whom 
he has taken off the Toronto relief 
rolls and successfully settled on the 
land. 

Of particular interest to us are 
the means by which the archdiocese 
of Toronto was able to establish its 
own Catholic Land Colony. For if 
Toronto can do it, there is no rea- 
son why other large dioceses can- 
not follow suit. (If Father McGoey 
had his way every large city parish 
would have its own farming com- 
munity.) 

Mt. St. Francis is an experiment 
in cooperative living. It began with 
the cooperation of the ecclesiastical 
and municipal authorities. As the 
diocese had no land fund with 
which to start the settlement, 
Father McGoey went to the city 
council with the proposal that each 
family he took to the country 
should continue to receive its re- 
lief allowance for two years. That 
sum would be sufficient to support 
the colonists during their year of 
training, set them up on ten acres 


once they had proved their fitness 
for rural life. The proposition was 
such a fair one that both provin- 
cial and federal governments have 
now decided to assist the colony. 
But let it be noted that in this case 
it was the priest and not the legis- 
lators who took the lead. 

The next step was to teach co- 
operation to the colonists them- 
selves and to rub off the rough 
edges which make community life 
difficult. First five, then fifteen, 
and this year twenty families were 
set up in board and tar-paper cot- 
tages which they themselves helped 
build at an average cost of $200. 
The men spent their first year work- 
ing the original farm as a coopera- 
tive enterprise, each one taking his 
turn at the various farm tasks and 
fitting his mind and body for his 
new work. The wives were taught 
to sew, can, budget their small in- 
come to feed a family of five or 
six with new-found appetites. The 
first year was a trying one for 
many. Yet in all only two families 
out of forty-three have returned to 
the city—a record for perseverance. 

At the end of this year of train- 
ing the farm family is ready to 
leave the commune and take over 
its own land. Here again, how- 
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ever, cooperation is to be its main- 
stay. During the winter months all 
hands join in building homes, this 
time eight-room houses with con- 
crete cellars, costing some $500 
when completed. By spring each 
family is: settled on its own ten 
acres, with a cow, pig and fifty 
chickens. The first job of each 
farmer is to raise enough for his 
family to eat. As Father McGoey 
says “with a cellar full of vege- 
tables, plenty of milk and eggs, and 
a calf and a few pigs to butcher, 
no family is badly off.” 

Debt is one thing that is for- 
bidden at Mt. St. Francis. In their 
study-club meetings the 
colonists learn to beware this ne- 
mesis of the modern farmer. All 
their financial needs are met 
through their own credit union. 
Actually, little money changes 
hands in the colony. 

Where cash income is low, as it 
will always be in a colony of this 
type, it is important that the flow 
of money from the colony be 
checked, not only in the form of 
interest, but also in the form of ex- 
penditures of consumers’ goods. 
One of the evils of our present cul- 
ture is that the farmer has been in- 
dustrialized to the extent that he 
depends for much of his food and 
nearly all of his clothing and serv- 
ices upon the non-farming popula- 
tion. Furthermore, advertising and 


weekly 


installment buying have led him to 
purchase expensive substitutes for 
the simpler things of life. In 
Father McGoey’s Co-op store one 
finds no fancy cereals at a price 
often forty times their food value. 
In another year canned goods will 
give place to home preserves. Al- 
ready one can buy blankets and 
scarves woven by members of the 
colony on their own looms. 

The development of the crafts is 
a major point in the King City pro- 
gram. These former city dwellers 
are learning to use their hands 
profitably during their leisure mo- 
ments. The better craftsmen, as 
for example the weavers, will de- 
vote the greater part of their time 
to such work, exchanging their 
product through the co-op on a bar- 
ter basis. But every farmer and 
housewife is expected to master a 
craft, a development which the 
smaller acreage facilitates. Already, 
in addition to the weavers, the 
colony has its own barber, tailor, 
carpenters, mechanics, soapmakers. 

At Mt. St. Francis good food and 
an open air life bring a physical 
vigor and a healthy mental outlook 
which make dissipation hold no 
attractions. A birth rate of 46 to 
1,000, the highest in the Province, 
is evidence of this. The bright lights 
of the city are seldom missed amid 
the many social activities which a 
compact cooperative colony offers. 
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Social life centers around the school, 
with its seventy-cight students, and 
the church. There are weekly 
study-clubs—nine in all—the classes 
in sewing, cooking and the crafts. 
Friday night means a dance in the 
school hall. The schoolhouse, with 
its library and radio also serves as 
a clubhouse on the long winter eve- 
nings. Here the colonists practice 
their plays or learn to sing plain 
chant under the direction of a 
former seminarian. 

The Toronto experiment shows 
that the cooperative technique 
makes a Catholic land settlement 
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feasible for the average diocese. The 
technique, however, will not be ap- 
plied until bishops are willing to 
assign priests to the work, for, as 
in the French-Canadian colonies in 
the North, the priest is the vital 
factor. Father McGoey is insistent 
that his success at Mt. St. Francis 
has been, and will continue to be, 
in direct proportion to the religious 
spirit of the colonists. 

It is expected that Mt. St. Fran- 
cis will be a feeder for similar col- 


onies in Ontario. Already it is 


showing Ontario farmers the possi- 
bilities of cooperative action. 


TRAGEDY IN THREE ACTS 


Diego Rivera, a Mexican artist, painted some murals in New York City on 


commission. 


The pictures turned out to be Communist propaganda. 
They were Rivera's “self-expression.” Rivera liked them. 


His patron didn’t. 


His patron paid him the agreed amount in full and then destroyed the murals. 
Rivera objected. This was artistic oppression. Rivera went back to Mexico. 


Rivera likes Mexico. 


Diego Rivera was commissioned to paint some murals for the Hotel Reforma in 


Mexico City. 
Rivera again “expressed” himself. 
Rivera liked the picture. 
The authorities didn’t. 


The authorities hired another artist to blot out and change what they didn’t like. 


Rivera objected. 
The authorities threw Rivera in jail. 


Ill. 


Question: Is everyone wrong but Rivera? 
THE END 


The Servite (May °37) 





Augustinians & Spanish Education 


I these days of Spain’s trial, 
when those who should know bet- 
ter are attacking the work of the 
Church in that country, it may not 
be without interest that one who 
has seen much of it for himself and 
can appreciate its great importance 
should write of that branch with 
which he is most familiar—namely, 
education. Backward as Spain has 
long been in this respect, it is 
hardly possible to imagine in what 
condition she would be were it not 
for the labours of the clergy, and, 
in particular, of the religious Or- 
ders. On the educational work of 
the Orders alone, a volume could 
easily be written. I propose in this 
article to glance at the work of one 
of these Orders, that of St. Augus- 
tine. 

In the course of many years’ re- 
searches in the field of Spanish 
mysticism, I have come into the 
closest touch with the Augustin- 
ians. 

The Escorial library, with its 
Tibaldi frescoes, its portraits of 
Spanish kings, its richly bound co- 
dices and missals and priceless man- 
scripts, is of course well known to 
tourists in Spain; but let us con- 
sider it rather from the practical 
standpoint, as a workshop. There, 


By PROF. E. ALLISON PEERS 
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again and again, I have met col- 
leagues, acquaintances and _schol- 
ars from many countries. Many of 
the “intellectuals” now criticizing 
and attacking the Orders must 
have worked there. One of the 
Fathers told me, some ten years 
ago, that in the 40 odd years, dur- 
ing which they had been in charge 
of the library, they had received 
and answered over 8,000 requests 
for information, copies and roto- 
graphs from scholars and _ investi- 
gators all over the world. This will 
give some idea as to the status of 
the Escorial library, but perhaps 
the most striking thing about it, 
and about all the libraries kept by 
the religious Orders, is its effi- 
ciency. Compare the cleanliness, 
the neatness, the orderliness and 
prompt attention here with condi- 
tions in some of the State and Pro- 
vincial libraries in Spain—uncata- 
logued, uncared-for, with books 
and periodicals riddled by worm- 
holes—and you will see at once 
where culture, in the truest and 
widest sense, is to be found. 

It was in 1885 that the Augustin- 
ian Fathers took over the Escorial 
library. They found the books 
badly kept and a catalogue consist- 
ing of only 5,000 cards, many of 
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them illegible or incorrect. They set 
to work to make a complete cata- 
logue, which is almost exactly 
eleven times the size of the orig- 
inal one. Among the detailed cata- 
logues which they have published 
are a five-volume work on the 
Latin codices, compiled by the iate 
P. Guillermo Antolin, a member 
of the Academy of History; a three- 
volume catalogue of Spanish co- 
dices by P. Zarco; and another on 
historical manuscripts prepared by 
P. Miguelez. When I was last 


there, an extensive work on the 
large collection of Arabic manu- 
scripts was nearly completed and 
a catalogue of the Hebrew manu- 
scripts was being made. A work 


on collection of coins has already 
appeared; a catalogue of the 6,000 
prints in the library was published 
in the well-known Augustinian re- 
view La Ciudad de Dios; P. Zarco 
is also publishing a critical account 
of the miniatures and the paintings, 
which form a particularly fine col- 
lection. 

This is only one aspect of the 
work which goes on at the Escor- 
ial. To it must be added the heavy 
routine work of the Library, and 
the personal attention which any 
serious student may obtain from 
scholars competent to advise him. 
It may be imagined what the cost 
to the State would be to maintain 
a service of the same efficiency even 
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were the State willing to under- 
take it. As it is, it costs the State 
nothing, for the monks work for 
nothing—or rather, for love. 

One could write at great leagth 
of the benefits which individual 
Augustinians have conferred upon 
scholarship, but it would be weari- 
some to cite names and writings of 
theologians, Arabists, antiquarians, 
Hellenists, Hebraists, philosophers, 
sociologists, economists, astrono- 
mers, naturalists, and so on. Let 
us rather look at the work done by 
Augustinians in the lower grades 
of education, so necessary in mod- 
ern Spain. 

At the Escorial, the College of 
Higher Studies has been in exist- 
ence since 1893 and has educated 
a great many public men—politi- 
cians, authors and scientists as well 
as clergy and religious. Like the 
other schools on the foundation, it 
is well equipped with laboratories 
and workshops, and, like all col- 
leges of the kind, it sets apart an 
ample number of free places and 
awards scholarships to its pupils. 

The educational work of the 
Augustinians in Madrid consists in 
a secondary boarding school, with 
three hundred children, the greater 
number of them poor, a number of 
night schools for the working 
classes and thirty-three workshops, 
where clothes are made for poor 
families and at some of which in- 
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struction is given in this work to 
the daughters of the workmen em- 
ployed in them. There are also 
over twenty such workshops in 
other parts of Spain. Most of the 
remaining schools of the Augustin- 
ians are in the North and centre of 
Spain. Leon has a large secondary 
school, which, when the Republic 
came, was the only one in the city. 
Llanes, in Asturias, has another, 
and there are (or were) free schools 
of a popular kind at Santander, 
Portugalete and Trujilo. Bilboa has 
a large night school open to work- 
ers without fee. There are also a 
number of schools, notably at 
Ucles, Leganes, Guernica and Val- 
encia de San Juan, for poor chil- 
dren hoping to embrace ecclesias- 
tical careers. 

Every student of Spanish litera- 
ture, for example, is familiar with 
the late P. Blanco Garcia’s three- 
volume history of nineteenth-cen- 
tury literature, which, in more than 
a generation, has not been super- 
seded, nor is likely to be in the 
near future. Comparatively few of 
those who use this work know that 
its author was a religious. 

“How,” asked a former pupil of 
an Augustine college recently, “can 
we explain the apparently mean- 
ingless hatred of the religious Or- 
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ders which seems to inspire some of 
our politicians? Have they not la- 
boured, and do they not labour, 
ceaselessly and freely, in the inter- 
ests of Spanish culture, both in 
Spain and abroad? Is the work of 
these scholars, critics, educators, and 
missionaries nothing but a pious 
legend? Do not these literary and 
scientific works and _ institutions 
really exist—these books, in par- 
ticular, of which the importance 
have been recognized again and 
again by men whose ideas are com- 
pletely opposed to those of their 
authors? Are not these colleges, 
laboratories, libraries, reviews— 
above all, these thousands upon 
thousands of pupils and students 
who have benefited from them— 
palpable realities? And if we are 
told that no objection is taken to 
them as individuals, and they are 
members of communities which 
are thought to be undesirable, is not 
the reply that, as individuals, they 
could never have done the great 
work which they have accomplish- 
ed, for only when they are organ- 
ized as a community does it be- 
come practically and economically 
possible?” 

It is well said, and, to a reason- 
able and unprejudiced person, I 
think it will seem unanswerable. 





Upon men of small understanding, nothing makes so deep an impression as what 


they do not understand. 


Cardinal De Retz 





Why Credit Unions? 


Condensed from The Catholic Herald Citizen (Milwaukee) 


One of the most gracious tasks of 
the pastor (and the parish) is the 
relieving of those in distress, par- 
ticularly those parishioners who 
would otherwise be subjected to in- 
human treatment. Relief from this 
latter is the basic purpose of the 
parish credit union, as we under- 
stand it. That there is necessity 
for this relief may be judged from 
the strangle hold with which cer- 
tain financing companies grip their 
victims. 

Here is an actual example. This 
father of a family is industrious 
and neither drinks nor gambles. 
But an injury to himself and the 
long illness of his wife have left 
him in bad financial straits. He 
appealed to a finance corporation 
which would lend money “on your 
own signature.” 

On your own signature? This 
signature gave the firm a chattel 
mortgage for $300 on personal prop- 
erty worth more than $1100. And 
the man is paying nearly 22 per 


cent interest on the loan. If he 
defaults in a single payment, the 
firm can seize upon his personal 
property for the total amount he 
still owes them. 

It is hard to believe that in this 
day of presumed enlightenment 
Shylocks could be allowed to exact 
such enormous interest from those 
in distress. Yet, these are the exact 
words on the loan card of this 
one organization: “Interest on this 
loan will be figured on unpaid 
balances of principal at the ag- 
gregate of 2'4% per month (30% 
per annum) on any part of the 
unpaid principal balance not ex- 
ceeding $100 plus 2% per month 
(24% per annum) on any part 
of the remainder thereof not ex- 
ceeding $200 plus 1% per month 
(12% per annum) on the re- 
mainder thereof, computed for the 
actual number of days between pay- 
ments.” 

No wonder parish credit unions 
are meeting with a cordial welcome. 


$9OOOOOOOO 
TO ITS STATURE 


One of the glories of Catholicism is that, answerably to its name, it touches all life, 
all things and all men. A Catholic may be narrow minded and make his Catholicism 
appear as narrow as himself. But it is always possible that one born in it may grow 
to its stature. More rarely, one who reaches it in late life may find happiness not in 
the discomfiture of Protestants, but in the handling of keys that will enable him to 
unlock the intricate problems of life and character, and to judge of each character with 


discriminating charity. 
Charles Gardner in PAX, (Jan., 1937) 
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Heroes of the Alcazar 
By HENRI MASSIS and ROBERT BRASILLACH 


After the assassination of the 
monarchist deputy, Calvo Sotelo, 
the whole of Spain was anxiously 
waiting for something to happen. 
There was a vague feeling that 
salvation could only come by means 
of a rising against the bands of 
Marxists that caused terror where- 
ever they were. 

In less than two months—from 
February 15th to April 2nd—and 
without anyone attacking it or 
even defending themselves against 
its violences, the Spanish Popular 
Front had spread over the country 
the following sinister series of cal- 


amities: 159 pillages, of which 58 
were public monuments, 72 pri- 
vate establishments, 33 churches; 


178 fires, of which 106 were 
churches (50 being completely de- 
stroyed); 169 scuffles, 39 shoot- 
ings, and 85 aggressions, which left 
335 people wounded and 74 killed. 
(Revue de Paris. October Ist, 
1936). 

That is what Calvo Sotelo had 
denounced at the tribune, sup- 
ported by many documentary 
proofs. In doing so he signed his 
death warrant. One evening some 
weeks later policemen came to his 
house, and the next day his dis- 
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figured body was found in the 
Madrid cemetery. 

The murder of Sotelo, while de- 
stroying the illusions that some 
people still cherished, was going to 
precipitate the rebellion, smash the 
lingering scruples of General 
Franco, Sotelo’s friend, and make 
him decide not to wait any longer 
before taking action and arms. 

On the evening of July 16th 
he left the Canary Islands, of which 
he had been made governor so as 
to keep him in exile, and went by 
air to Morocco, where he was very 
popular. The following day the 
revolt began. 

At Toledo, since July 18th the 
nationalist officers had joined in 
the movement, putting themselves 
under the command of Colonel 
Moscardo. 

As soon as the revolt was an- 
nounced, the Cadet Jaime Milan 
del Bosch left Madrid with five 
comrades and went to Toledo, 
where other cadets had also arrived. 

In order not to fall into the 
hands of the law-makers at Toledo, 
Colonel Moscardo and the cadets 
decided on July 22nd to shut them- 
selves into the Alcazar with their 
followers and all those who pre- 
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ferred siege to surrendering. Wives 
wanted to follow their husbands, 
children their mothers, and so near- 
ly 2,000 people enclosed themselves 
in the fortress. 

At the outset of the siege there 
were, in the citadel, 800 civil 
guards—who were destined to con- 
stitute the backbone of the resis- 
tance—the cadets, some civil en- 
gineers, two military doctors, 200 
young cadets of the School of Gym- 
nastics, 85 infantrymen of Toledo— 
all very young men—and some mil- 
itant nationalists, followers of M. 
Ardias, the proprietor of the Cafe 
Suisse, one of the largest cafes of 
the town. 

On the day that they shut them- 
selves in, the stables of the School 
contained 250 mules and 16 horses. 
Moreover, on leaving the town the 
men had laid hands on a certain 
quantity of provisions. But the 
business of assuring daily  sus- 
tenance to 2,000 people was not 
easy. Fortunately, someone remem- 
bered that there was a warehouse 
in the neighborhood of the fortress 
which was full of corn. The first 
bombardments had damaged the 
roof of this warehouse, leaving 
holes in it, and so on two or three 
consecutive nights 60 men crept 
thither and with cords and ladders, 
balanced on the shaking ruins, they 
managed to take back to the cita- 
del several hundreds of sacks of 
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corn which weighed about 150 
pounds each. Thus horses’ meat 
and bread formed the basis of the 
meals for seventy days. 

Every day bombs were dropped 
on the fortress. Every day the 155’s 
battered against it and every day 
Don Jose Vega telephoned to Col- 
onel Moscardo to ask him the same 
question: “Will you surrender?” 

As soon as he had answered no, 
the bombardment continued. When 
it ceased, a militia-man with a loud 
voice approached the ramparts 
from whence he proclaimed the 
habitual threats: “We shall violate 
your wives, pull out your eyes, skin 
you all alive. We are strong; you 
are exhausted, ill, starved. You 
will be conquered and not a single 
one of you will come out alive.” 

After several attacks the existence 
of the besieged was regulated more 
severely. All the area outside the 
actual enclosure had to be evacu- 
ated with the exception of the old 
Capuchin monastery. Inside the 
Alcazar, greater precautions were 
taken, first with regard to the wo- 
men and children. Moreover, Col- 
onel Moscardo and the cadets trans- 
ferred all the services underground. 

Built at the summit of a slop- 
ing rock, the Alcazar had several 
subterranean floors whose one en- 
trance is on a level with the court- 
yard and the esplanades. Access 
underground is forbidden in ordin- 
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ary times, and thus the cadets did 
not know where this entrance was; 
but they soon explored and found 
it, and set to work to put the under- 
ground floors in order and to con- 
vey everyone into their shelter; in 
short, to organize that nocturnal 
life that was henceforth to be the 
life of the fortress. 

To protect themselves against 
their enemies, the cadets transferred 
the machine guns belonging to the 
school to those narrow rooms, 18 
feet in length, that serve as deep 
indented windows. All the aper- 
tures were blocked up with mat- 
tresses, boards, sacking, and most 
of all the books from the library 
whose shelves had all been emptied. 
What was lacking was light. The 
electricity had all been cut off; 
only the telephone still functioned. 
After many days, and with the bat- 
teries from the physics room, the 
radio was put into working order. 

The infirmary and the dormi- 
tories were all transferred to the 
dungeons. In fact, they had to 
be moved four times because three 
times explosions destroyed them. 
Major Manuel Pellas, the chief sur- 
geon, with the assistance of two 
military doctors, managed to set 
up a thorough-going hospital 
where Mother Josepha Barbar and 
five nuns of St. Vincent de Paul 
nursed the wounded. 

In a corner of the first under- 
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ground floor the cadets erected an 
altar to the Virgin. And in the 
darkness of this primitive chapel, 
where the women prayed cease- 
lessly, the besieged in the Alcazar 
came in turn to kneel before the 
invisible presence of her from whom 
they anticipated help. 

As the various necessities arose, 
the requirements of their existence 
were gradually provided. An im- 
mense kitchen was organized to 
feed the 1900 inhabitants. Twice 
it had to be moved because of fall- 
ing bombs. Four soldiers were 
killed one day as they were carry- 
ing the meat to the kitchen. The 
slaughter-house was on the very 
lowest floor, near the cellars where 
the mules and horses had been 
put to protect them from the ter- 
rible noise of the bombardment. 

The underground piscina was 
used as the burying-place of the 
dead. The flagstones surrounding 
it had to be taken up; then they 
were sprinkled over with a layer 
of earth. Later on, when there 
was no more room, the bodies were 
buried under the floor of the bath 
huts. 

When there is no priest on board 
ship the captain recites the pray- 
ers; and in the same way, in the 
Alcazar, it was Colonel Moscardo 
who implored God to have mercy 
on the souls of their comrades who 
had given their lives for their coun- 
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try and their faith. 

When the people were asked, 
afterwards, why they had not burnt 
the bodies of the dead, they an- 
swered: “We are Catholics!” 

Yet there was some joy in the 
Alcazar of Toledo. There were 
festivities and songs. A little paper, 
El Alcazar—very rare to-day—was 
written on a typewriter and in it 
was announced the news that came 
over the radio, for this was too 
faint for everyone to hear. The 
news that came from Madrid was 
also recorded, especially when it 
was announced that the resistance 
of the Alcazar was only a question 
of hours—and “other laughable 
comments.” On the last page there 
were all sorts of recreational games 
—crosswords and so on—and such 
remarks as, “A purse has been 
found containing twenty-five 
pesetas. The owner should report 
to the office of the paper.” Or else, 
“Amateur comedians are required 
for the entertainment on Saturday 
night.” 

Towards 8 o'clock on the morn- 
ing of August 29th, when the ma- 
chine guns from outside had al- 
ready begun their crackling, the 
nasal voice of the wireless was 
heard from the depths of the dark 
corridors. Everyone rushed and 
listened to the words that sounded 
like a dream: August 29th: a 
nationalist column is marching on 
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Toledo. The Marxists have under- 
gone a disastrous defeat that has 
left 200 dead and 1,000 wounded. 
The deliverance of Toledo is at 
hand. 

After 40 days of siege the morale 
of the combatants had not weak- 
ened. Nevertheless, the conditions 
of life became harder and harder. 
To be ready for the worst, water 
had been rationed to two distribu- 
tions a day. In spite of the un- 
hygienic conditions that these re- 
strictions brought about, no epi- 
demic broke out in the citadel. Two 
old women died—that was all— 
and, by a mysterious compensation, 
two babies were born who seemed 
very determined to live. The gen- 
eral level of health was unimpaired, 
and the physical resistance was not 
damaged. Certainly, there were 
some desertions and even three su- 
icides (for how could insanity be 
avoided in those tragic under- 
ground passages? ). 

The Reds decided to give them 
an ultimatum: “Let out your wo- 
men and children first. Then come 
out yourselves and we promise not 
to kill anyone.” 

“If you want to do something 
for us,” was the reply, “send us a 
priest.” 

The priest came and admin- 
istered the sacraments to the 
wounded and dying, gave Com- 
munion to hundreds of men and 
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women, baptized the two newly- 
born babies, and celebrated Mass 
on the underground altar of the 
Virgin. 

When going up to the citadel 
he had been charged with another 
mission. He was to beseech Col- 
onel Moscardo to let the women 
and children leave. He fulfilled 
his mission although the women 
had themselves said that they 
would not leave the Alcazar. Out 
of respect for the priest, Colonel 
Moscardo said that they would 
think the matter over and make 
a final decision in the evening. 

When night had fallen a voice 
echoing in the silence announced 
from the fortress the simple words: 
“No one is going out of here.” 

The Red Committee for War no 
longer had any doubts about the 
outcome of the struggle, and de- 
cided straightaway to explode the 
mines that had been in_prepar- 
ation for some days. 

Miners had come from the Astur- 
ias and had dug passages under- 
neath the walls of the citadel. For 
hours on end the besieged inside 
had heard the vibrations of the 
drills. They began to fear they 
would be buried alive in those cat- 
acombs. Was the Alcazar going to 
fall in on top of them and become 
their tomb? 

However, some engineers kept 
careful track of the noise and were 
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therefore able to gauge the progress 
of the sappers, and one of them 
even managed to mark the exact 
position of the mines where the 
dynamite was all collected. Thus 
they were able to leave the threat- 
ened zone. 

Towards the middle of the night 
of September 17th, the Command- 
ant Rojo warned the cadets and 
officers that the miners had com- 
pleted all their preparations. The 
besieged didn’t answer. The seven 
tons of explosive were in their place, 
but the drills were going on the 
whole time, so that it was im- 
possible to know the exact moment 
that the explosion would occur. 
Right until morning the sinister 
noise and the stabbing vibrations 
kept awake, in the dim light of the 
oil lamps, the sentinels pale with 
want of sleep and women frantic 
with fear, their children on their 
knees. 

At seven o'clock in the morning 
a miner pressed a button to fire 
a fuse sixty metres long that ended 
under one of the passages. An in- 
terminable minute passed. Then a 
prodigious explosion shook the 
earth, tore it up, and the whole of 
Toledo shook on its rocky spur. 

Into the grey sky where heavy 
rain clouds were gathering, a gi- 
gantic column of smoke rose up 
in black tornadoes, as if from a 
volcano. Enormous chunks of ma- 
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sonry flew up from all sides and 
fell down with a crash—a deafen- 
ing avalanche. The southwest 
tower, lifted into the air in one 
mass, fell to the ground in a thous- 
and pieces. The terrible tearing 
noise was prolonged across the 
ravines like the echo of thunder in 
the mountains, and then rumbled 
away in the subterranean passages 
of the Alcazar where everything 
seemed annihilated. 

At six o'clock (of a later day) 
Largo Caballero arrived to review 
the positions of the artillery. Then 
he returned to the Hotel des Postes 
to have a long talk with General 
Asensio. The head of the Gov- 
ernment did not pretend that the 
situation was not grave. If the 
Alcazar did not fall within twenty- 
four hours, there was the possi- 
bility of the thundering approach 
of Franco. Moreover, the Govern- 
ment had great need of the 10,000 
men who were employed in reduc- 
ing the fortress to ruins. It was 
urgent that General Asensio should 
make haste. 

When Caballero had gone, the 
artillary redoubled its intensity. 
Some Government forces succeeded 
in setting foot in some of the de- 
pendences of the fortress but they 
were quickly beaten back. A little 
while before, some of the men of 
the . Anarchist Federation had 
slipped into the old _ kitchen, 
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drenched them with canfuls of pe- 
trol, and set fire to them. The fire 
lasted all night. It was by this sin- 
ister light that the nationalist troops 
were directed on their liberating 
march, while asking themselves in 
anguish whether they would arrive 
in time. 

Toledo fell at nine o’clock (on 
September 27th), and at a quarter 
past nine the marvellous - event, 
which the whole world had ceased 
to believe possible, incredibly hap- 
pened—with the surprising sim- 
plicity and magnificent humility 
with which all the really great 
things of life do happen. In the 
black night the cadets of Toledo, 
the civil guards, the infantrymen, 
the women and children all poured 
out of the smoking ruins of the 
Alcazar and threw themselves into 
the arms of their deliverers! 

The women knelt down and 
made the sign of the cross; the 
men clapped their hands crying; 
Long Live Spain! Then they took 
their saviours underground. They 
showed them the two babies born 
during the siege, to one of whom 
was given the Spanish name Alca- 
zar-Restituto in addition to his 
Christian name Ramon. 

It was desired that they should 
all leave their tragic catacombs at 
once, but they could not help going 
back into them; they seemed un- 
able to keep away from them. They 
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had become so accustomed to liv- 
ing, day after day, under a bom- 
bardment that wrecked their nerves 
and annihilated their thoughts that 
this sudden and unexpected calm 
stupefied them. It seemed im- 
possible that the end should have 
really come. 

Later, Colonel Moscardo had to 
assemble the officers and soldiers 
in the courtyard of the Alcazar to 
receive General Varela. When the 
‘atter arrived, Moscardo advanced 
towards him and, standing at at- 
tention, saluted him. 

Young, joyful, General Franco 
crossed the big, devastated patio. 
Ee passed in front of the defenders 
and then approached Colonel Mos- 
cardo, who stood motionless fac- 
ing the statue of Charles the Fifth. 
He took his hands and embraced 
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him, crying. Then he gave him 
the cross of Saint Ferdinand, 
which is the highest dignity in 
Spain. Then all the others received 
it collectively. 

With shining eyes and clear 
voice General Franco, facing the 
cadets, said: “Defenders of the Al- 
cazar, you are the honour of Spain. 
The old Alcazar, which has formed 
generations of officers, is destroyed. 
We will rebuild it. You will serve 
as an example to Spain, who will re- 
build a country. Long Live Spain!” 

In spite of the superhuman at- 
tacks there were only 84 dead 
among the 1900 beseiged. A Mass 
was said for them in the chapel of 
the Alcazar. He who celebrated it 
was the only surviving priest of 
Toledo. All the others had been 
massacred by the Reds. 


GENESIS OF “YANKEE” 


Jonathan Hastings was the proprietor of a combination road house 
and livery stable near the Cambridge Common at the beginning of the 


eighteenth century. 


He had somewhere adopted or invented the word yan-kee, which he 


applied as an intensive; for example, a yan-kee fast hoss. The term was 
so constantly in his mouth that about 1715 he became known to the 
whole college (Harvard) as Yankee Jon. Home-going students spread 
this word through New England, using it in the same half-derogatory 
sense in which it was applied to its ungainly author—as Yankee tricks, 
Yankee notions, etc. Students of our national folksongs will recall that 
even “Yankee Doodle” displayed a decided simplicity and gawkiness— 
that he was indeed the laughing-stock of the British forces during the 
Revolution. But “Yankee,” thus thrown in the teeth of the Americans 
as a term of opprobrium, was accepted and caught up by them as a 
battle-cry. There is no need to tell of its triumphant emergence <s the 
synonym, first of New Englanders, and later of the whole nation; or of 
its extraordinary vitality, last shown in the World War. 








Things | Never Knew About Rome 


Condensed from The Notre Damean (New Orleans) 


That on the feast of Our Lady 
of the Snows, during the Solemn 
High Mass, a shower of white 
rose petals is sent down from the 
ceiling of the Borghese Chapel of 
the Basilica of St. Mary Major. 

It is customary in Italy to sing 
the Litany of the Blessed Virgin 
during Solemn Benediction. 

That a lady, accompanied by a 
gentleman, walks on the curbside 
of the sidewalk, while her com- 
panion takes the inner side. 

That in Rome there are 417 
churches, 216 public or semi-public 
chapels, 72 oratories, and many 
smaller shrines. 

The graves of Keats and Shelley 
are in the Protestant Cemetery. The 
tombstone of Shelley bears the in- 
scription Cor Cordium, but it is 
doubtful whether his heart is here 


or in England. 

That in the Oratory of Caravita, 
near St. Ignatius’ public scourgings 
used to take place during the Len- 
ten Season. 

That the ceiling of St. Mary 
Major’s is covered with the first 
gold sent from South America and 
presented to the Basilica by Ferdin- 
and and Isabella of Spain. 

That the time for the Angelus 
in the evening varies during the 
different seasons of the year ac- 
cording to the setting of the sun. 

That the total number of stu- 
dents of the North American Col- 
lege for 1936-37 is 193, representing 
65 dioceses in the United States. 

That some of the American stu- 
dents visit parishes in Rome on 
Sunday afternoons to teach Cate- 
chism to the Italian children. 





SPEAKING OF CONVERTS 


This department is able to assert on what it believes to be irrefutable 
evidence that King George V of England died a member of the Catholic 
Church. When George was in his last illness, he sent for a Catholic 
priest, who was closeted with him for hours and gave him the final rites 
of the Church. The Anglican Archbishop of Canterbury was not admitted 
until it was too late. The information is said to have come from a member 


of the English hierarchy 


Denver Register 











What About the Jews? 


There are more Jews in the 
United States than in any other 
country in this world, the number 
given in our Government Report 
being 4,228,029. This means that 
more than 27% of the 15,630,000 
Jews in the world reside within 
our American borders. 

Protestant churches in the United 
States claim to have over 20,000 
converted Jews within their va- 
rious denominations and it is estim- 
ated that about 80,000 or more 
have joined the Christian Science 
Church. Besides that, an untold 
number are to be found in the 
spiritualist camp as well as among 
Theosophists, Rosicrucians and 
other cults that deny the God of 
Abraham, Isaac and Jacob. How 
many are there in the Catholic 
Church, the Messiah-made King- 
dom, to which they logically be- 
long? Surely not more than 1% 
of the number in the sects and 
cults. 

Many discerning leaders among 
Jews are bemoaning the lack of 
unity in the Judaic world, though 
they fail to realize that it is due 
to their departure or open denial 
of the faith of their fathers, a faith 
that no one among them teaches 


By DAVID GOLDSTEIN 
Condensed from the pamphlet 


with any authority or can define 
to the satisfaction of any consider- 
able group of Jews. Rabbi David 
Max Eichon of the Sinai Temple, 
Springfield, Mass., said recently 
that present day Judaism “is un- 
able to unite on any single issue.” 
And I heard Rabbi Landman of 
New York (Editor of The Ameri- 
can Hebrew) say at the Harvard 
University Seminar of the Calvert 
Associates in a genial manner, 
though seriously, that “there is 
only one thing that two Jews can 
agree upon. And that is how much 
the third Jew should give for char- 


ity.” 

Many Jews are indifferent to 
both Orthodox and Reform Juda- 
ism, many of them being without 
any knowledge of the meaning of 
a predicted Messiah. The fear ex- 
pressed by Theodor Herzl, the 
father of Modern Zionism, that 
wage-earning Jews were departing 
from their religion to enter the 
army of Socialism is a fact today 
seen in the Jewish trade unions of 
the United States which have 
nearly all officially endorsed So- 
cialism and propagate its teachings. 
Besides, Jews educated in our non- 
religious institutions of learning 


The Call of Israel reprinted from The Sign, published by David Goldstein, 
62 Essex St., Boston, Mass. 
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are imbued with the notion that 
pantheism and rationalism alone 
can stand the test of right-reason 
and science. They are utterly 
ignorant of Catholic principles, his- 
tory, or practices, partly because no 
effort equal to the opportunity has 
been made by Catholics to bring 
the knowledge of the profundity of 
Catholic teachings to them. 
Regular synagogue membership 
is very small in the United States. 
The last Report of Religious Bodies, 
issued by the Department of Com- 
merce, announced that the Church 
Membership of Jewish congrega- 
tions totals 4,081,202. That is be- 
cause the Director of the Statistical 
Department of the American Jew- 
ish Committee reported the whole 
“Jewish” population of 1926—pan- 
theists, agnostics, atheists, and 
Communists included—to be affil- 
iated with synagogues. In my Cam- 
paigners for Christ Handbook I 
have credited synagogues with a 
membership of 17% of the Jewish 
population, taking the synagogue 
membership figures in the 1916 Re- 
port of Religious Bodies as a basis 
of reckoning. Yet I believe that an 
exact tabulation would prove that 
not more than 7% of the Hebrews 
in the United States are members 
of synagogues, that is less than 
300,000 are members of Jewish con- 
gregations and not more than one- 
third of that number are syna- 
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gogue-attending Jews. American 
born Jews who have synagogue 
affiliations join Reform rather than 
Orthodox congregations. They re- 
sent the Orthodox, they have a hos- 
tile feeling towards their hirsute, 
dietary, and suppliant customs and 
practices such as rarely enters the 
hearts of Christians. 

Jews are intellectual, therefore, 
when they sincerely claim Jesus as 
their own, as a growing number of 
them are doing even among non- 
synagogue Hebrews, we may hope 
to lead them to a proper concept 
of the claim. Much opposition to 
Jews is due to their being greatly 
talented and often using those tal- 
ents in a non-religious if not an 
anti-religious way. Their talents 
along with their great ambition 
and their natural projectiveness 
causes the number of them who en- 
ter the professions, who lead in 
commerce, finance and radicalism, 
to be exceedingly far above the per- 
centage of the total population Jews 
represent. These talents elevated 
and this admirable projective qual- 
ity tempered through what awaits 
them in the Catholic Church in- 
tellectually, esthetically, miystically, 
and sacramentally would lead them 
to glorious achievements that they 
are unable to attain so long as they 
stand against the Law, as Moses, 
the patriarchs, and prophets in- 
tended it to be understood and its 
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fulfillment to be realized. 

So long as Jews can be approach- 
ed with things Catholic, so long is 
there an opportunity to win them 
and so long is there a responsibility 
on the part of Catholics to respond 
to the call to convert them. First, 
they must be sympathetically in- 
duced to study the Old Testament 
in the light of Catholic teachings. 
Secondly, they must be shown that 
the acceptance of the prophecies 
and their fulfillment as understood 
by the Catholic Church is not a 
denial of the faith of their fathers. 

Thirdly, there must be brought 
to the mind of Jews the historically 
established fact that the abolition of 
their Priesthood of Aaron, which 
functioned by Divine Sanction, the 
destruction of their Temple and 
the consequent failure to reinstitute 
their old sacrifice, which the Ortho- 
dox Jews of today pray for, are all 
a part of the Divine plan outlined 
in the Old Testament. They must 


be brought to the realization that 
the persecutions that they have had 
to face and are still enduring, are 
exhortations, so to speak, of their 
God of Abraham. 

Meet Jews with the realization 
of our indebtedness to them. They 
gave us Moses, Abraham, David, 
Isaias, Jeremiah, Job, Daniel, the 
Mother and sons of the Machabees, 
John the Baptist and other patri- 
archs, prophets, and spiritual heroes 
whom our Church loves to honor. 
They gave us the Old Testament 
and all the writers of the New 
Testament. From the Jews came 
Jesus the Christ (Messiah) in whose 
veins flowed the blood of Israel’s 
kings: that they gave us the holiest 
of all holy women, Mary the Virgin 
Mother of Jesus; Joseph the foster 
father of our Lord; the twelve 
Apostles, eleven of whom suffered 
and died for Christ; from them 
came the first 8,000 members of 
our Church. 
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DOUBLE TRAGEDY 


A young Jew of Tripoli fell in love with the daughter of a Protestant 
minister and asked his permission to marry her. The minister replied that 
he would never give the hand of his daughter to an unbelieving Jew. 

The young Hebrew, however, was so insistent that the father told 


his daughter he would give his consent if she could convert him. The 
Jew accepted the proposal, and together the young lovers set about making 
an intensive study of religions. They compared texts, discussed doctrines, 
and read the Scriptures most attentively. 

Finally came the conversion of both the boy and the girl—to 
Catholicism. The Liquorian 











(Catholic Books of (urrent Interest 


@ Betowski, Rev. E. M. Spurs to Conversion. Chicago: Benziger. $2.75. 

In harmony with the ideals of Catholic Action this book aims to re- 
awaken the early apostolic spirit. Originally published in serial form 
in “The Acolyte” where it was enthusiastically received, it has lost none 
of its force in the becoming format now assumed. A valuable book for 
priests, teachers and catechists. 


@Groote, Gerard. The Following of Christ. New York: America. $2.50. 

This work is a new translation from the original Netherlandish texts 
as edited by James van Ginneken, S. J., done into English by Joseph 
Malaise, S. J. The translator maintains the Lubeck manuscript, discovered 
in 1921 by Paul Hagan, city librarian, is conclusive proof that the founder 
of the “Brethren of the Common Life,” the saintly deacon, Gerard Groote, 
is the real author of the famous book, attributed to Thomas a Kempis. 


@ Kohler, Sister Mary Hortense. Life and Works of Mother Benedicta 
Bauer. New York: America. $3. 

A vivid account of the trials and triumphs attending the foundation 
of the Dominican Sisters of Racine, Wisconsin. It is the life of a woman 
who truly knew no such word as fail. Through disappointments and 
humiliations the spirit of this pioneer woman seemed to grow strong. 
Incidents amusing, sometimes surprising, and often edifying, enliven the 
narrative. 


@ Belloc, Hilaire. The Crusades. Milwaukee: Bruce. $3. 

Beneath the brilliant pagentry of the ninety-year battle, the author 
seeks the causes for the failure of the Christians. Particular emphasis is 
placed on the importance of the first crusade. 


@ Cassidy, Rev. James F. Christ and Littleness. New York: Benziger. 
$1.50. 


That Christ practiced the way of littleness from Bethlehem to Cal- 
vary is the theme of this simple meditation book. 


@O'’Brien, Rev. Isidore, O. F. M. The Life of Christ. Paterson, N. J.; 
St. Anthony’s Guild. $2.50 (Study-Club ed. $1). 
A clear, concise, simply related account of the life of Christ in which 
discussion of the mooted questions of chronology and archeology are 
omitted. Study club edition includes references and questions. 


@ LaFarge, John, S. J. Interracial Justice. New York: America. $2. 
An authority discusses the Catholic doctrine of race relationship 
offering solutions for problems connected with the negro question. 


The Catholic Digest will be glad to order these or any other books for 
its readers. Address Book Dept., Catholic Digest, 244 Dayton Ave., St. 
Paul, Minn. 
















I was elated when I heard of the coming of a Catholic Digest of 


—Miann. 
@ > @ 


I think your Catholic Digest very wonderful. Although I am a 
busy man with little time for magazine reading beyond the sphere of 
the ing profession, I always find time to go over your Digest care- 
fully and with renewal of pleasure. ee ce 

Whatever may happen you must your Digest on its present 
high level. It is most certainly a credit to the Catholic Church and a 
solace to those among us who criticise the inactivity of the people, both 
within and without the Church. 

—Canada. 


I thought I couldn’t afford a $3.00 magazine subscription just now, 


but the May number was so good, I subscribed. 
—Ohio. 


I do find that your digest keeps me in touch with things. Being 
in a non-Catholic atmosphere it is impossible to pace with things 
Catholic. With the Catholic Digest I can keep my finger on the pulse 
of things and through that medium then simply send to my book store 
for magazines that have articles you have quoted. 3 

—Conn. 








